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purchasing. 
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address Free. 


“CROWN” 


Fair, Chicago, 1893. 


BENT, Mfr. “Crown” Pianos and Organs, 





with its four pedals enables 
the player to use it as a reg- 
ular Piano or Practice Clavier, 
and besides gives the power to 
obtain the tones and effects of 
the Harp, Zither, Guitar, Banjo, 
as indepen- 
dent instruments or as an indi- 
vidual accompaniment to the 


No Better Piano 


No other Piano gives 
so much additional value with- 
out any additional cost. 
pay you to investigate the merits 
of the “CROWN” Piano before’ 


Our Catalogue gives full 
Mailed 


Piano received 
Highest Awards at World’s 
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If not to be had of your deaier we will send 


1 Ib. 75c. 


Delivered Free in United States. 
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| OWNEY’S 


CHOCOLATE BONBONS. 


*“*NAME ON EVERY PIECE.” 
THE WALTER M. 


on receipt of price: 
2 Ibs. $1.50. 5 Ibs. $3.00. 
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Boston, Mass. 
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Over 
100 Styles 
and Widths. 





For Men, 
$5 7 $3.50 


3 
$2.50 $2. 
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Sold by Endorsed by 
Over 4,000 Over 1,000,000 
Dealers. Wearers. 
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W. L, Douglas *3,.° Shoe 


is made of the best leather produced in this 
country; the styles are the latest and the work- 
manship is unsurpassed ; for comfort and service 
it equals shoes costing from $4 to $6 per pair. 





Every Shoe has name and price stamped on 
sole; none others are genuine. 


The advance in leather affects neither the 
prices nor quality of W. L. Douglas Shoes; the 
high standard of excellence is always maintained, 
no matter at what sacrifice. 


who should be prepared 
Ask your dealer, to supply you with any 
style or width in Lace, Congress or Button; if you cannot 
be suited by him, don’t take a substitute but order direct 
from factory, stating size and width usually worn, style 
desired (give number), extension or close edge, and if 
Congress, Lace or Button. Enclose price with 36 cents 
additional to prepay carriage. 
Owing to the diffi- 


Custom Depa rtment. culty in obtaining 


W.L,. Douglas Shoes from dealers in many parts of the 
country, we have established this department to supply 
our shoes wherever you live. Special terms to Clubs, 
Military Organizations, etc. Send for Catalogue. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 








20 
For Boys, 
$2.50 $2.00. 


$1.75 
For Youth. 
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BARBOUR’S 


Ulster Flosses, 
80 Shades for 
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Fine White 


Spool 


100, 120, 150, 250. 
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COPYRIGHT, 1895, BY THE BARBOUR BROS. CO, 
NEw and practical information about the Latest Designs in Lace Making, Embroid- 


ery and Needlework in Barbour’s Prize Needlework Series, No. 4. 
It is a marked advance over its predecessors—Books Nos. 1, 2 and 3—a practical 


guide for either the beginner or the accomplished worker. 


One hundred and fifty pages—with illustrations, all of actual working designs— 
the personal contributions of the brightest needle- ~ 








carries this 
Trade-Mark. 






La 
See = a < Color Plates — Lace Curtains illustrated — and all 
-~ aad all made with Barbour’s Threads. 
Linen Thread Book, No. 4, mailed to any address on 
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workers from all parts of the country —severai 


receipt of 10 cents. 


Books Nos. 1, 2 and 3, each representing the best designs 
of their respective years, ro cents each. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Chicago. Cincinnati. St. Louis. San Francisco. 
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Just Issued—150 Pages —Profusely Illustrated. | 
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A THANKSGIVING PEACEMAKING. 


GOBBLE in gradual diminuendo 

greeted Gail's ears. It came 

from beyond the fence-line, and took 
the direction of Aunt Asenath’s. 

“There he goes again!’’ Gail ex- 
claimed. She tossed her apron over 
her head and went down the porch 
steps, between the crisp, withering 
poppy-stalks, to the fence. 

Gobble! gobble! gobble! gobble! | 
growing less inharmonious with the 
intervening space. Gail laughed. 

“Oh ves, I hear you!” she called, 
in her girl's clear treble. ‘*You may 
as well enjoy vourself while you can. 
Your days are numbered, sir! Let's 
see.’’ She counted on her fingers. | 
One handful, and up to the thimble- 








finger on the other—seven. 

“T’ll give you seven more days— 

a week of grace—to run away in, 
you old humbug, and then we'll see!" 

The keen November air reddened her 
and small, uptilted nose. She tucked her fingers 
up under her basque and danced lightly on her 
chilled toes. Notwithstanding the freckles a 
summer’s sunning had left on her face and the 
tint of undeniable red in the loose love-locks 
around her temples, she was good to look at. 

Over yonder Aunt Asenath squinted and strained 
her dim eves to see the girl; she stood in her 
doorway with a pan in her hand. Gail watched 
her take out the vellow corn and toss it welcom- 
ingly toward the fat, waddling turkey. It was 
evidently just what he expected. 

“T believe she’s been doing that every day. 
That's what makes him so fat,’’ Gail thought. 
‘Father almost never gives him corn. Aunt 
Asenath’s trying to fatten him—dear old auntie! 
It’s all she could think of doing for us. Poor 
auntie!’’ she added, as she went back to the 
house. 

The thin figure, with skimpy petticoats blowing 
about it, appealed to the girl’s sympathy and 
love—it looked so lonesome! Gail sighed. She 
had sighed for almost a year, every time she 
thought of Aunt Asenath. 

Why was it that miserable quarrel had ever 
had to spoil things so? 


cheeks 


| 


rags for Mrs. Deacon Parker. Ann Tarbox told 


And the hopelessness of | me she was, and for Phemy Blinn’s grandmother, 


it—father and Uncle Cale were both so “set.” too. Sewing rags! It’s a wicked pity!” 


Oh dear! 


Gail clattered the pans indignantly. She seized 


The apple-sauce was scorching, and Gail had to | a knife and began to scrape the burned sauce from 
transfer it cautiously to another stew-pan. She | the sauce-pan. The rasping noise accorded with 


tasted it anxiously with little testing sips. 
*““Well,”’ she said aloud, ‘‘it’s got to do. 
isn’t time to make any more.” 


There 


her feelings. 
“I wish those oak-trees had grown up in the 
middie of the Sahara Desert instead of in between 


Then, with irrelevant persistence, her thoughts | folks that belong to each other!”’ she kept on, 
went on about Aunt Asenath and Uncle Cale on | 


the other side of the fence-line. That slender, 
picketed, whitewashed fence might just as well be 
the Great Wall of China, Gail reflected, only one 


could rest one’s elbows on the top of it and look | 


over. As if that helped much! 

“Thanksgiving next week, and I do believe,” 
she cried, “‘they’re too poor to have any! Uncle 
Cale’s been sick ‘most ever since haying, and the 
doctor there every week, and more, too. Besides, 
I’m certain there wasn’t nearly as much hay on 
their side as there was on ours this year. I 
counted the loads without skipping hardly one. 
They're real poor. I wish I dared talk to father 
about it. Uhat’s why Aunt Asenath is sewing 


with emphasis at each especially dissonant rasp 
of the knife-blade. 

Last Thanksgiving she had helped baste the 
turkey in Aunt Asenath’s oven, and how they 
had laughed over the turnips and cried over the 
onions! She had made the pudding-sauce herself, 
and been very proud of it, too. How funny Uncle 


Cale had looked tied up in Aunt Asenath’s apron- | 


strings, peeling potatoes with his jack-knife! 


Then there was the salad that father had insisted | 
on making all alone; and Gail’s tongue shrivelled | 


and winced at the memory of its overdosing of 
mustard and cayenne. What a jolly Thanks- 
giving dinner it had been! 


| 

































‘Father and I'll sit opposite each other and eat 
up Sir Gobble, and smile and be miserable! 
If there was only some way out of it—but 
there isn’t. Father's set his foot down on my 
going over there, or anything else but looking. 
Oh dear me hum !”’ 

The door creaked open, and there was father, 
accompanied by the returned prodigal, gobbling 
hungrily. Gail went over and looked at the 
turkey across father’s elbow. 

“Isn't he fat ?’’ she said. 

“Bouncing!"’ father agreed, admiringly. 
don’t see where he come by so much fat. I 
aint laid out to plump him up much, seein’s 
there wasn’t only us two to eat him.” 

“No, just us two. Father,’’ Gail said, sud- 
denly and rather wistfully, “do you feel awful 
hungry ?” 

Father shrugged his broad, straight shoul- 
ders. ‘Well, I aint so hollow inside as I have 


IT SMELL 


“LAND ALIVE, DON’T NICE ?”’ 
been, but I reckon I can relish a bite of dinner. 
Let’s go along in and see.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to-day. I meant Thanks- 
giving, father. Do you think we shall feel very 
hungry then—just us two?” 

There was no answer. Gail stood in the door 
alone. At the sink father splashed water and 
soft soap about vigorously. She crossed the 
room and got a fresh towel and carried it to him. 

“I’ve been thinking over last vear, father,’’ she 
continued, bravely, though her eyes watched 
father’s shiny face with timid apprehension. 
“Didn’t we have a good time? And—and—the 
turkey’s so big, father!” 

“Go dish the dinner up, Abigail. I've got to 
hurry up and go to mill this afternoon.” 

There was nothing else to do, for when father 
said ‘‘Abigail,’’ Abigail shrank into her shell like 
a little scared turtle. A tear or two salted the 
potatoes on the way to the table, and the silent 
téte-a-tete meal was not very successful. 

Father glanced across at the prim little hostess 
once in a while with a loving look that his 
shaggy eyebrows fenced in with rigid sternness. 


“And this year it’s our turn,’ she sighed. | He pushed back his chair and yawned. 


*‘Don't look so solemncholy, puss,” 
said, lightly. ‘You can 
round with invitations 
whole of Shady Hill for all of me. 
recommend himself, I reckon! 


he 


gobbler 


send the 
to the 
He'll 


There's 


the parson, now, and old Mrs. Barry 
a) and the little Spoonerses and 
| te , a 
Gail laughed in spite of herself. The 
vision of the nine voracious little 
Spooner boys—Spooners to the right of 
her, Spooners to the left of her — charging 


valiantly upon Sir Gobble was too much for her. 

“There wouldn't be a bone left!"’ she declared. 
“And then that terrible little Johnny Spooner’s 
stomach would be empty! I gave him nine cookies 
the while I in the house 
getting a paper bag to put them in, he ate them all 
up!” 

She piled together the saucers with quick, deft 


other day, and was 


hands, and set away the sugar-bowl and creamer. 


| Over the steaming dish-water she meditated. 


“sy | 


“IT mean to try it!’’ she exclaimed presently, 
holding her dripping fingers in reflective suspen- 
sion over the pan. “I'll do it! Maybe it will 
cure things. And father suggested it to me his 
own self, so he can’t scold. I do want to cure 
things so! Father’s just as miserable as I am 
over it all, but he thinks I don't know it. Oh, 
it’s a wicked pity, when he and Uncle Cale used 
to be together ‘most all the time, and having such 


good, sociable times! It's a wicked, wicked pity! 

“I can't /et it keep going on,”’ she proceeded ; 
‘and there’s only me to unkink the tangle—unless 
it’s Sir Gobble. Uncle Cale and father’d never 
patch things up from now till never was! They'd 
starve their poor old hearts to death first.”’ 

The afternoon was ending as father drove into 
the vard with a load of plethoric meal-bags looming 
up behind him in suggestive abundance. He was 
hungry and jovial. 

“Gail! Gail!’ he shouted. ‘I’m hollow as a 
drum this time, sure. Boil your teakettle double- 
quick, and give us a bite of something extra 
nourishing, will you?” 

Gail heard him humming sonorously about his 
chores, but the humming had ceased and the dish 
of sputtering ham on the stove shrivelled unduly 
and the twilight melted in gloom before he came 
in; and when he did come, his face had lost its 
sprightliness altogether. 

Gail wondered if he had been taking one of his 
stealthy walks over to Uncle Cale’s, but she did 
not know of the fat bags of meal that had bent 
and twisted him as he went, and that hung, lank 
and empty, shoulder when he came 


from his 
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that, but many and many a time they happened | the big born buttons on his coat, and it left its 
without her knowing or even suspecting them. | imprint deep in the soft, girlish flesh until long 
Supper over, the evening began cozily enough after she had gone up-stairs to bed. 

as far as cheery lights and fires and the warm, ‘Blessings on the little housekeeper!’ father 

glow of red curtains were concerned, but father said. He stooped over and laid an unexpected 

and Gail were quiet and preoceupied. Gail’s | good-night kiss on the white parting of her hair. 

mending-basket and thimble were neglected. She; ‘She’s enough to be thankful for three hundred 
an’ sixty-odd Thanksgivings in a year! Now 


sat bent over a sheet of paper and pencil. | 

Her lips screwed themselves into unaccustomed, trot her off to bed to get up plenty of steam to be 
studious lines and wrinkles, and a straight thankful to-morrow.” 

pucker between her eyes deepened impressively. And surely there was clear air and sunshine 

‘What you up to, Gail?’ father asked at | enough to give thanks for, for one thing, or two 
length, curiously. ‘‘Writing a book ?”’ things. Gail looked out across the apple-trees, 

Gail bit her per.cil and tilted her head sidewise | over to Aunt Asenath’s, wistfully. A thin, lazy 
over a knotty place. thread of smoke was meandering from the kitchen 

‘*Poetry,”’ she said, briefly. chimney, and she followed its quavering course 

“Well, I'll be blessed! Poetry! with mechanical interest. She wondered what 
pose we had poetry-spinners in Thanksgiving dinner preparations were spread 
ancestry !"’ out, waiting on Aunt Asenath’'s table. 

He laughed iy;lis silent, shaking fashion, but| Down-stairs the fire snapped and crackled, and 
the twinkles failed’ to radiate from the corners of | Sir Gobble greeted her with oily, plump pathos as 
his eyes in their usual appreciative manner, and | she went into the kitchen. How busy she was 
the laugh lost its savor. He looked steadily at his | then! A pleasant, steamy, spicy odor presently 
newspaper, but there was no crackle of turning | pervaded the atmosphere, and Thanksgiving day 
pages, Gail noticed, and she knew father was | was fairly under way. 

“miserable” again. ‘He's thinking about Uncle Gail bustled into the pantry and out again 
Cale,’ she said to herself, and went about her | unwearyingly, and back and forth to the oven to 
writing with new earnestness. | baste and stirand season. Everything was getting 

For several evenings she labored over her paper | on finely. At twelve o’clock dinner was ready. 
and pencil, and only laid them aside with a relieved | ‘Land alive, don’t it smell nice ?’’ Aunt Asenath’s 
sigh after a good deal of patient endeavor. voice said suddenly at Gail's elbow; and Aunt 

‘‘There!’’ she thought. ‘That's the best I can | Asenath’s thin, loving old face looked suddenly 
do, and I'll never write another poem if I live to | down at her from under its cap border of rusty 
be two bundred. It’s worse than washing dishes lace. 
in cold water!” She laid the little slip of paper| The long-handled spoon slipped out of Gail’s 
away, patting it smooth with whimsical pride. fingers and lost itself in the gravy. She caught a 

‘Two days before Thanksgiving, father, coming | giimpse of father and Uncle Caleb coming up the 
up from the hay-barn, met Sir Gobble himself. | path between the poppy-stems. Their two faces 
He was strutting along, making fat attempts to be | were radiant. Uncle Cale leaned heavily on 
dignified and at his ease; but impending fate | father’s arm, and hobbled along with short, 
seemed to oppress his spirits. Or was it the gentle | uncertain steps. 
creak and tapping of the strange thing tied about “QO Aunt Asenath!’’ was all Gail said, but she 
his neck? Father eyed it in surprise and stretched | said it over and over happily. Aunt Asenath 
out his hand to reach it, but Sir Gobble offered | smiled in speechless content. She turned up her 
resistance, and there ensued an exciting race and | cuffs and began to ‘‘dish up’’ dinner. 
the clamor of indignant gobblings. 


I didn’t sup- 
our line of | 





were being realized—there was no more hope for | a terribly willing sacrifice after all, Sir Gobble 
the suecess of her little stratagem! She ran into | wasn’t. I had to boost him over the fence and 
the sitting-room and flung herself on the carpet- | poke him up lively. He didn’t seem to hanker to 
covered lounge. The springs rebounded squeakily | go round asking folks to his funeral!” 

at her despairing fall, and the gay patchwork | Gail laughed. ‘But he’s tender-hearted enough 
pillow gave out muffled reports of her sobs. now, father,’’ she said. 

‘He's taken it off! He's taken it off!’ she ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
bewailed. ; 

Her father had indeed taken off the strange 
thing that the turkey wore about his neck, and 
was fumbling for his spectacles to read it. He 
held Sir Gobble firmly with one strong hand. 

“Great Columbus!"’ he ejaculated. ‘It’s the 
poetry! It’s Passy’s poetry!" 

Then he read it aloud to Sir Gobble, in whose 
astonished ears it should have sounded a veritable 
funeral dirge. Father was not an elocutionist, 
and some of the painful little words required care- 
ful examination. He peered through his glasses 
at them in the hitches of his oratory : 


* 


THERINA’S PREDICAMENTS. 


What her quick Wits, helped by slow Peter, 

accomplished. 

‘‘Thecow’ sstrayedaway, 
and J’ve got to find her. 
The cat’s down the well, 
and I’ve got to get her out. 
Father’s foot must bedress- 
ed, and I’ve got to do it. 
The little hen turkey’s to 
be killed, if we’ want any 








ay doom is sealed! 
bout 


my throat Thanksgiving dinner, and 
The fatal is coiling. ? 
The Knell has peaied! I've got to take her head 
or me e ° 


off, and pick her and clean 
her, too—and they call this 
Thanksgiving day !” 

Pretty Therina stood in 
the middle of «he kitchen, 
| checking off her grievances 
| with each emphatic beat 
of her voice. 

“If the President had 
searched through the cal- 


Is even now a-boiling. 


’Tis well! for Abigail 
Be [oe meee away. 

ut grant my dying favor, 
And you and Uncle 

some, on Thanksgiving Day, 
And taste my royal flavor. 


SIR GOBBLE Wy His MARK. 


Father forgot to take off his spectacles. His | 
shoulders shook appreciatively, but the film over | 
the glass eyepieces queerly contradicted the silent endar, he couldn’t have 
laugh. He held the bit of crumpled paper between foundan unthanksgivinger 
his thumb and finger till the turkey’s struggles | day for me,’’ she went on, 
loosed his hold and it fluttered to the ground. | doing nothing on account 
How long it lay there or what became of it after- | of the very pressure of her 
ward it was almost a pity poor, disappointed Gail duties. ‘‘Here’s the housework to be done, milk- 
could not know. But she lay disconsolately on | pans to wash, stock to feed—everything ought to 
the hard lounge, and tried to muster courage to go be done first. Why couldn’t Granny Cook send 
back to her raisin-stoning. | for some one beside ma, if she is dying, or else 

She had made so sure Sir Gobble would go | put it off till next week? It’s always ma that's 
straight through the gap in the fence, over to Aunt | sent for if any one’s sick in the whole village.”’ 
Asenath’s corn-pan, just as he had been doing! Therina looked around distractedly. 
every morning for so long! And she had tied 80 | ‘Must get the cat out first thing, for she'll 
many hopes up with her poor little poem! It was | freeze down there. No, if I don’t go after the 
to cure things—and there wasn’t another medicine cow, she'll get so far away that I may hunt all 
to cure them that Gail could think of in the world. | day. No, pa’s foot ought to be dressed, to ease 

Well—she got up slowly. She would finish the | up the pain a little. That hen turkey onght to be 
raisins and do all the other beautiful things, and killed this minute, or it won’t be fit to eat, and 
get up just the best dinner possible for father, and | pa’s heart would be broken if he didn't have a 
that’s all there was to it. turkey Thanksgiving day. Wish I was triplets! 

The next day, her spirits revived a little over the | Yes, coming, pa!”’ 
exciting preparations. Father helped and hindered She went hurriedly to the small room off the 
and bustied around the kitchen all the morning. | kitchen. 

He was unwontedly merry, and kept Gail going “Poor pa! I haven’t much time to fix you up 
off into little unexpected giggles in spite of her real good this morning, for I’m just driven to 
resolve to be solemn all day long. | death,”’ she said, quickly but cheerily. “I'll fix 

By night Sir Gobble lay in silent state in the | your foot, though.’’ 
great dripping-pan, stuffed to bursting with a | Her father, from whom the daughter took her 
savory compound that would have delighted his | blue eyes and pleasant mouth, shook his head. 
epicurean soul a little while ago. Around him | «6 just called you in, Riny, to say it seems to 
clustered all the other essentials of a generous | me the pain’s slacked up considerable, and I’m 
feast, in shining readiness for cooking. Gail stood | feeling pretty chirk. So you can go right on 
looking at them with honest pride in her eyes. | about the chores first.”’ 

‘“‘Everything’s ready, father,’ she said; ‘‘all| ‘That is lucky,” said Therina. ‘Tossy’s down 
that’s left to do is te cook ’em.”’ | the well, and I’d ought to get her out directly. 

Father's arm stole round her, and drew her} Hen turkey’s waiting for me, too, for Abner 
close for a minute. He was not much given to such | forgot to kill her last night before he went off.’’ 
demonstrations, and the little act was awkward! ‘Cracky!’’ groaned her father, with a writhe 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Gail,”’ father said, handing across to her a| 
Gail flew to the pantry window. Her worst fears | heaping plate a little while later, ‘he wasn't such | 


home. Gail sometimes guessed at things like | and constrained. Gail's cheek lay against one of | of impatience. ‘And here I am, tied by the foot! | livelier 
Perhaps some of the prigthen | 


Go along, Riny. 
| will happen in.” 


Therina. ‘Good-by, pa! 
close to your hand.’’ She vanished. 
Presently she was leaning over the weil-curb. 
‘*How shall I ever get that cat up? 
| she'll cling to the bucket?” 
| bucket and peered into the darkness. 





shiningeyes. ‘Tossy clung to a slightly projecting 


| stone, half in, half out of the cold water. She | 


not lay hold of the | 


| mewed dismally, but did 
bucket. 

“Oh, you stupid! Do 
| catch hold!”’ called The- 
| rina, imploringly. 
“H’lo!” said a gruff 
| voice behind her. The- 
rina turned. 

“Oh, it’s you, Peter,” 
she said, disappointedly. 
Her visitor was a loose- 
jointed, good-natured, less 
than half-witted man, an 
| inmate of the poorhouse, 
}and a frequent visitor to 
| the neighboring farms. 

‘“*What’s matter?’ 
asked, blankly. 

“I'm fishing, Peter— 
fishing for the cat. She’s 
fallen down in the well, 
and she won't catch hold 
of the bucket. Come, 
pussy, pussy!” 

Peter peered wisely down, but had nothing to 
suggest. Therina splashed the bucket, calling | 
persuasively. Tossy uttered blood-curdling mews 
in response. 

‘Let's you go down fetch her up,”’ said Peter. 

“Down there? Oh, my!’ Therina held her 
breath as she thought of it. “I don't dare to.” 

“Go down in bucket,” advised Peter, with his 
head on one side. ‘Peter pull you up.” 

Therina shivered, hesitated, and decided. 

“The old thing will drown if 1 don’t. 
| it’s awful risky.” 
| But she climbed up on the well-curb, grasped 
the shorter rope tightly, while Peter clutched the 
| other firmly. It was not an easy thing, she 
| found, to get her foot safely into the swinging 
bucket, and for a perilous moment she stood like | 
a feminine Colossus of Rhodes. 

She caught her breath in a spasm of fright, then | 
drew the other foot over, resting it on the edge of | 
the bucket. Peter rose nobly to the occasion. 
| Slowly and strongly he paid out the rope, and 
Therina swung down into the cold depths. In a 
few moments the bucket splashed against the 
water. 

“Steady! I'm down!”’ she called. Clinging 
firmly with one hand, with the other she gathered 
up her skirts as best she could, tucking them 
between her knees, and then grasped the struggling | 
cat, which instantly clung to her with all her | 
claws. 

“Ow!” poor Therina cried. 
You're sticking your claws into me! 
I manage ?”” 

Clinging with one hand to a cold, slippery rope, | 
poised insecurely on a wet, wobbling bucket just 
above ice-cold water, clasping a struggling, | 
scratching cat, was not a pleasant situation. 

“If I get out of this hole, won’t I give thanks ?” 
she thought, in despair, trying to get the cat 
where she could hold her, and yet cling to the 
rope with both hands. The cat settled the problem 
by slipping down to Therina’s bent knee, and | 
clinging there desperately. 

“Now if you'll stay there! Pull up, Peter, 
slowly.” 

Slowly it was, necessarily, for Peter had to 
bring up one hundred and twenty pounds of solid 
girl. He did bravely, though, and in a few 
moments Therina was high enough to order him | 
to stop, while she dislodged Tossy and threw her | 
over the well-curb. A little farther and she was | 
high enough to scramble out herself. 

“Well, I'm sure, Peter, you’ve been something 
to be thankful for to-day! 
didly—splendidly !’ Peter grew sheepish 
pleasure at her approving words. 

“Now, Peter, you can help me some more,” | 
she said. Peter was delighted. “All that water 
must be bailed out, ‘cause we don’t want to drink 
| it after the ¢at’s been in it, you know.” 

Peter ducked his head by way of assent and set 
to work, while Therina ran to the house with the 


he 





My! 








“Oh, you wretch! | 
How shail | 


| 


You’ve done splen- 
with | 





dripping cat. She stayed only long enough to | 


| wrap pussy up in an old coat and deposit her by | 


the stove, to put more wood on the fire, to throw 
| in a glance and a bright word at her father, and 
| then went to feed the stock, with uneasy thoughts 
| of the wandering cow. 
| “But I think I'll kill the turkey next,” she 
| meditated, ‘‘for the cow’s been gone so long now 
| I’ll have to make a regular business of hunting | 
| her up by and by. So I’ll get things in train here | 
| first." 

The hen turkey, ignorant of its fate, had been | 
|shut up for several days, so that she would be | 
|easy enough to catch; but Therina had never 
killed a turkey, and was a little doubtful of the 
| outcome. However, she opened the coop, took | 
out the turkey, and tied its legs together as a wise 
precautionary measure. The turkey squawked | 
dismally. At the sound Peter, scenting something 


“There'd be droves of ‘em any other day,” said | 
There’s the big bell | 


Wonder if | scious superiority. 
She let down the | 
The well | resigned. 
was not deep, and down below she could see two | 





| 1 get back home in time to get dinner, how would 
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than bailing water out of a well, drew 
near. ‘‘You cutten head off?’’ he demanded, 
when Therina had placed her unresigned victim 
on the chopping-block. 

‘Yes, Iam,” said Therina, ‘‘and I don’t want 
to.”” 

*Sho!’’ said Peter, with the alacrity of con- 
“Gimme axe and step outen 
I cutten his head off.’’ Therina gladly 





the way. 


“There !"’ grinned Peter, proudly, as he caught 
the fluttering body. ‘‘Now you got some water 
heat up, I souse him. Pull feathers off, too.’ 

‘Peter, you're a jewel !’’ cried Therina, fervently. 
“Bring her to the wood- 
shed, and I'll have water 
ready in a jiffy.” 

Peter did not under- 
stand the whole science 
of turkey-picking, but he 
could do the “sousing,”’ 
and could get most of 
the feathers off. Pin- 
feathers and the singeing 
he left to Therina. 

‘““Ma’d have a fit,” 
thought Therina, ‘‘if she 
knew the turkey wasn't 
killed and hung up last 
night; but pa’s going to 
have his Thanksgiving 
turkey, however it is 
got.” 

Her nimble fingers flew, 
and in half an hour more 
the turkey was nicely 
cleaned and ready for 
the dressing which Therina was preparing. She 
had packed Peter off, to his inward disapproval, 
to finish his task of bailing out the well; and as 
she threw a glance at him now and then out of 
the window, she said, laughing, ‘Well, I never 
thought I'd be thankful for poor old Peter !’’ 

He came in at last, with grunts of self-satisfac- 
tion, and sat himself down to watch pretty Therina 
fly about. His rest, however, was brief. 

‘““Now, Peter,” she said, ‘‘we must go for the 
cow instanter. Like as not she’s got to Cape Cod 
by this time. Want to come ?”’ 

Peter did want to come, and he immediately 
clapped on his head his battered old silk hat,—his 
pride and delight, donned to-day in honor of 
Thanksgiving,—and announced himself ready. 

‘Peter, if we find that cow good and soon, and 





you like to stay and have some of your turkey 
that you killed?” asked Therina, as they crossed 
the field back of the barn. In the farther corner 
of this field was a lowered bar through which the 
cow might have escaped, for the recreant Abner 
had carelessly left the barn-yard gate open into the 
pasture the night before. 

“Sho!"’ ejaculated Peter, ‘‘you don’t mean it!” 
The breadth of his smile showed his appreciation 
of the invitation. 

“All right, then,” said Therina. ‘You shall 
stay. Who’s that by the fence? Oh, it’s a man 
fixing his wheel.” 

By the break in the fence stood a young fellow, 
raising the saddle of his bicycle. He glanced up 
as the pair approached. 

“Good morning,” said Therina, in country 
fashion, ‘shave you seen a red muley-cow on the 
road anywhere ?”’ 

‘*There’s a cow with a crooked horn just around 
the corner there,”’ said the young fellow, glancing 
up at the pretty face and raising his cap. 

“Then it isn’t a muley,”’ said Therina, laughing. 
‘“*A muley hasn’t any horns.” 

“Oh, I beg pardon. Let me see—yes, there’s a 
hornless cow about half a mile down the road. 
I’d offer to ride back after her, if I hadn't been 
due at Squire Larkin’s for an hour.” 

“Oh, thank you, we'll easily find her,” said 
Therina, and she and her escort moved on. Sure 
enough, as they turned the curve a little farther 
on, they spied the red cow. 

“There she is!”’ cried Therina, joyfully, quick- 
ening her light step, while Peter shambled on 
beside her. The runaway was soon overtaken 
and turned right about face, and in due time they 
approached again the break in the fence. The 
young man was gone, but an old tramp came 
slouching along, not far away. 

“See that horrid-looking old fellow,” said 
Therina, as the muley turned in through the 
break. ‘‘We're just in time. I’d hate to meet 
him. Oh, what's that ?’’ she sprang back into the 
road as she caught sight of something glittering. 
“A diamond ring! upon my word!” A diamond 
ring it surely was, the stone in a sunken setting 
in the heavy gold band, a gentleman’s ring by its 
size. 

“That young man that was going to Squire 
Larkin’s must have dropped it, for —"’ 

‘Hand over that ring, miss,’ said a rough 
voice. Therina turned with a jump. The tramp, 
with threatening stick, had drawn very near to 
them. 

Peter, with a grunt of fright, was over the fence 
with one bound. An uplifted stick always scat- 
tered his few remaining wits. Therina’s heart 
came into her mouth, but quick as a flash she 
dropped the ring in her pocket. 

“I saw ye,” said the tramp, ‘‘an’ heard ye. 
Fork over!’’ Therina was a quick-witted damsel, 
as well as a brave one. She sjfrang down to the 
stone wall and picked up a stone. 

‘‘Keep your distance!”’ she said. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“No,” leered the tramp. ‘I aint‘afeard of a| Larkin be meaning to give her the scholarship that | Therina, that night, as she went to bed. ‘And 


stone in no woman’s band.” 

Therima took instant aim, and threw her stone. 
It struck the tramp’s left hand with a force that 
must have cracked his knuckles. 
mighty imprecation, and took a step toward her. 
Another stone hurled itself against his shoulder, 
and another came full on his breast in quick 
succession. 

‘“‘Now move off, or the next one will crack vour 
skull,” said Therina, her eyes flashing like bits of 
blue steel. ‘‘Instantly!’’ And the tramp, as 
much surprised as angry, thought discretion the 
better part of valor, and slowly made off growling. 
Therina watched him around the curve, then 
turned to quaking 
Peter. 

“All right, Peter; 
now let’s run for it!” 
and together they fled 
across the frozen pas- 
. ture. 

**My gracious, aren’t 
you frightened almost 
todeath, Peter ?’’ pant- 
ed Therina. ‘ You 
must go straight up 
to Squire Larkin’s 
round the village way, 
and tell the young 
man I have got his 
ring. It’s only about 
mile, and dinner’ll be ready when you get back.” 

Peter was proud of the commission and trudged 
off, while Therina, after securing the cow, flew 
into the house. 

‘I've got time to tend to you now, pa,”’ she said, 
briskly, approaching his side. ‘‘And what do 
you think ?”’ and she poured out the story of the 
ring and the tramp, as she unwound the bandages 
from the injured foot. ‘Wasn't it lucky old 
muley strayed away ?”’’ she finished. ‘That old 
tramp would have had the ring, sure, for it lay in 
the road just as plain.” 

‘You were a brave girl,’’ said her father, admir- 
ingly. ‘*You've got your ma’s grit. No kind of 
chance of your ma’'s getting home to-day, is 
there ?"’ he added, wistfully. 

‘**Fraid not, pa. Ma sent word last night, you 


know, that she thought granny would last through | 


to-day. Then she’d have the last things to do, 
anyway.” 

‘Your ma’s an awful good nurse,’ 
meditatively. 
hood wants her when they're sick.”’ 

“She felt bad to go yesterday morning and leave 
you,”’ said Therina, putting on fresh bandages 
with a deftness which showed that her mother’s 
mantle had fallen upon her. ‘There, your foot 
looks a sight better to-day, pa. Like as not you'll 
be walking by next week. Now I'll get dinner. 
Old Peter’s going to stay, for he’s helped me lots 
this morning. He’s real willing.” 

Half an hour later Peter returned from his 
errand to Squire Larkin’s. 

‘‘He’s coming right along,”’ he said, jerking his 
thumb back over his shoulder. ‘‘Said he was 
awful took back when he found he'd lost it. He'd 
just been over to look for it.”’ 


, 


said he, 


As he spoke, their morning’s acquaintance | 


wheeled into the vard, and Therina met him at the 
door with the ring in her hand. 

*You’re a brick!’ the lad said, gratefully. 
‘Weren't you plucky, though? Peter told us 
how you drove the old rascal off. The ring’s too 
large for me, and I must have dropped it off while 
I was fixing my wheel.” 

“Father taught me to throw a stone straight, 


He uttered a) 





‘*Don’t wonder the whole neighbor- | 


she had longed so for, but had had no influence to 
procure? She went into the house in a maze of 
| joy. 

And now dinner was ready for the table. 


She 


had told her father the wonderful prospect of the 
scholarship, and under the influence of the excite- 
ment he declared that if Peter could draw his 
| rocking-chair out in the kitchen, and if Riny would 





steady the “little small chair’’ his foot rested on, 
he would come and eat dinner with them. And 
so he did, and a Thanksgiving feast they had, 
despite the mother’s absence. 

Then when it was over, and the father was taken 
back, Peter sat and watched Therina ‘clean up.” 
The day had been one 
of the greatest pleas- 
ure to the forlorn, 
homeless man, and as 
he watched Therina 
fly briskly round a 
dim idea took shape 
in his obscured brain. 

“Sa-ay,”’ he drawl- 
ed, at length; “you 
know my _ meetin’- 
house ?”’ Peter was a 
good Methodist, while 
the Bells were Presby- 
terians. 

“Wal, now,’ he 
continued, when she 
| listened to him, ‘‘1 want to know if you ’n’ me 
was to git married, where ‘ud the mourners 
set ?”’ 

Therina’s voice rang out in a merry laugh. 

“They don't have mourners at weddings, Peter; 
you're thinking of fun’rals. But if you and I 
were to get married, I guess pa and ma would 
be the mourners, and they'd sit up in front 
somewhere.” 

Peter was not quite sure whether he was being 
laughed at or not. 
| ‘Folkses has been at me to make up to the 

Widder Pierce,” he said, defensively, ‘‘but I'd a 
| sight ruther hev you.” 
| The Widow Pierce was the village grandam, 
and it was the standing joke with the men at the 
corner store to urge Peter to ‘‘make up to the 
widder.”” 

“Stick to the widow, Peter,’’ laughed Therina. 
‘She’s more suitable. I’m too young for you. 
_ Bless me, if there isn't ma!" 

“Ma” it was, with a remarkably beaming 
| face, considering the scene she had just come 
from. 

“Yes, old granny’s dead,’ she said, ‘passed 
| away jest ez peaceful—and what do you think, 





| Riny? Come into yer pa’s room,” she added, 
excitedly. ‘Peter, you can go and smoke a pipe 


” 


in the wuod-shed, if you want to. 
Peter willingly departed. 
“T was so flustered you could have knocked me 
down with a straw !”’ 
of pa’s room. 


exclaimed ma, in the privacy | We’re going to win! 
“Old granny, that we've been | about the game!’’ and was conscious of a crippled 
a-doing so much for always, wasn’t poor at all! | 
| She’d saved and saved, and when she died, she | 


” 


I’ve had my first offer of marriage, too!”’ she 
laughed. “I declare! I forgot to tell pa and ma 


about that!” E.izapetu TIMLow. 


, Lad 
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yet found him out. 
for he was clever enough to know that he was 
not a genius, and would have Still, 
there is a difference between a class-room and a 


His professors had, however, 


fo work. 


| class reputation. 


<-- 


“SOME SMALL, SWEET WAY.” 


There’s never a rose in all the world 

But makes some green spray sweeter ; 
There’s never a wind in all the sky, 

But makes some bird wing fleeter ; 
There’s never a star but brings to heaven 
Some silver radiance tender ; 

And never a rosy cloud but helps 

To crown the sunset splendor ; 

No robin but may thrill some heart, 

His dawn light gladness voicing ; 

God gives us all some small, sweet way 
To set the world rejoicing. Selected. 


| alcohol lamp. 
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THE GAME OF THE YEAR. 


Clem Tuck’s ‘‘New Play’’ and how it worked. 


As Royal Walden turned into Church Street 
that Wednesday evening, he shivered and drew 
up his overcoat collar. An icy blast was tearing 
across the Green, giving promise of a clear, cold 
day for the game. His heart beat as he thought 
of it; for Royal was a Freshman from a small 
town in Ohio, and had never seen a greater foot- 
ball contest than one between rival 
teams. 

He had been to the post-office for his letter 
from home, containing a check for the expenses 
for the trip, for the Thanksgiving-day game was 
to be played in the city of the other university. 
Beside the check, the letter contained some very 
disagreeable advice from his father and a tender 
little note from his mother. Both were requests 
to him not to bet on the game. 

“You can show your loyalty to your university 
in some better and manlier way,’’ his father wrote. 
But it was his mother’s “I trust my boy” that | 
settled the matter. For though Royal Walden 
was six feet tall and an athlete, he was still a 
‘‘mother’s boy.”” 

She was only an ordinary little woman, but she 
had a genius for making people love her. No; 
for her sake he would not bet, but it was hard! 
The fellows would think him mean, or lukewarm 
in his devotion to the ’varsity. 

The street was crowded, and the air rang with 
cheers and shouts, which were answered by the 
crowd on the campus. It was not the university 
alone which felt the excitement. The whole town 
quivered with it. When the eleven ran into the 
“gridiron” the next day, they would feel that 
thousands of hearts were beating high with confi- 
dence in them. Professors and car-drivers, 
judges and bootblacks were one in their enthu- 
siasm. Perhaps it is because all the city rejoices 
with the university that they are so seldom called 
on to mourn defeats. There is a compelling force 
in such sympathy. 

It was in front of the Gringo House that Walden 
heard a shrill little voice cry, “‘Here yer are! 
Evening papers! Latest 


high-school 


boy running beside him. 


Walden stopped and bought a paper. The 


had—five hundred dollars!’’ she paused impres-'| eleciric light fell full on the wasted little face and 


sively. Pa and Therina stared. 

*‘And who do you think ’s going to have all 
that? Why, me!” 

“You!” cried pa and Therina. 

“Yes, me! It’s all written down, and she told 
me, "most the last thing, and the lawyer has it, 
'and I saw a copy of the paper, for she had one. 
| ‘Five hundred dollars,’ it said, ‘I give and bequeath 
| to whoever nurses me in my last illness, and I 
| think it will be Mrs. Bell,’ those are the exact 
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“Therina watched him around the Curve.” 


when I was a little girl,”’ said Therina, blushing; 
“so it was nothing to do. I’m very glad the cow 
strayed away, though.” 

“It was decidedly fortunate for me,”’ said the 
young man. ‘Squire Larkin says he wants to 
see you about that scholarship to the academy, 
this winter. He said you’d understand. Good-by, 
and a thousand thanks. 
m any way, I'll be at your service.” 
flourish of his cap he was off. 

Therina stared open-mouthed. 


With a 


Could Squire 


If I can ever serve you | 


| words. Think of that, pa! ‘Twill pay off the 

| mortgage! Riny, you can go to the academy 
now.” 

But then Therina’s story was to tell. Altogether, 

| @ happier family did not live within the township. 

| ‘And as for Peter,’’ said Riny, ‘I don’t know 


| what I should bave done without him. 
wish you'd let him come down every Sunday and 
| have dinner. He’s so awful grateful.” 
‘*Well, he can,”’ said ma. 

“Well, this is Thanksgiving day, 


thought 


Ma, I | 


half-clad body of a child who looked about eight. 

“Why, he’s just about as big as Bobby,” 
mused Royal; and the thought of his tenderly- 
cared-for brother made him say, kindly, ‘‘You’re 
a stranger here, aren’t you? Isn't it late for such 
a little chap as you to be out?” 

The boy was making change, and he looked up 
quickly with a shrewd twinkle in his eye. ‘Well, 
I like that for Freshman cheek !’’ he said. “Why, 
I was sitting on the Fence when you were in the 

high school! You're the stranger. I'm 
Clem Tuck,’’ and he laughed as he leaned on 
his rude crutch with easy insolence. 

Royal tried to hide his discomfiture with 
another question: ‘Where have you been, 
then, since term began? I have not seen 
you?” 

‘*Been in the hospital. 
all I could do to get out to-day. Promised 
the doctor I'd be in before dark. If he hadn't 
been a greeny, he’d have known I'd never 
stay in the night before the game.”’ 

“So you've been in the hospital ?” 
Freshman, pityingly. 

‘*Yes, but you needn't besorry. I'd’a’ had 
a daisy time if it hadn’t been I was missing 
all the practice games. Leroy—he’s a sub- 
stitute, you know—used to come and see me 
when the fever was over, and kept me posted. 
There are only two new men on, and I sized 
them up last year, so I kept track pretty | 
well. Still,” and there came a mournful | 
cadence in the weak voice, “’twa'n’t like 
sitting on the fence by the gym and seeing it 
all. Why can’t a feller have pneumonia in 
the summer, when there’s nothing going on ?”’ 

“You'll have it again if you stand in this 
wind without an overcoat. Come along to 
my room and have some supper,”’ said Royal, 
with his heart full of pity for this shivering 

little mite. 

Clem looked at his few remaining papers, and 


Pneumonia. Had 


said the 


| said, condescendingly, ‘‘Well, I don’t care if I 


do. 
but somehow I like your looks,” 
hurried on toward Burleigh Hall. 
In spite of a distressing cough, Clem chatted 
away, and Royal knew more about the make-up 
of the team before they reached the hall than he 
had gained since his entrance to college. He 
was a reserved boy, and his classmates had not 


I don’t usually go round with Freshmen, 
and the pair 


Soon Walden had his chilled little guest seated 
before his open fire, while he made coffee over an 
They 
cheese and the remains of a fruit-cake Royal had 
Clem talked on, 


had sardines, crackers and 


brought from home. while his 
host threw in a judicious question now and then. 
But it was ali on the same theme—the eleven, the 
chances of success to-morrow. 

There would have been something amusing in 
such absorption if it had not been pathetic. It 
spoke so plainly of a friendless, homeless, lonely 
little heart, which, for want of something nearer 
and had given wealth 
loyalty and devotion to an institution. 

Clem Tuck 
Since he 


dearer, its of affection, 


was the product of a university 
town. was old enough to toddle there 
with a brother, since dead, the campus had been 
the centre of his life. He belonged to that fringe 
of little boys who line the campus fence, escort 
popular athletes to and from their rooms, hoot 
and deride rival teams who come to play, and are 
generally very conspicuous wherever one finds the 
students. 

As he sat there in the firelight, his old-voung 
face illuininated by the red glow, he seemed like 
kindly little gnome, who had taken the 
university under his protection. It was very hard 
to make him talk of himself, but found 
out that he was twelve vears old, an orphan, had 
been run over by a car three years ago, and that 
he roomed with old Oppenheimer, the cobbler. 
These bare facts would not embellish; they 
seemed of little interest to him—but the eleven! 

“T wish I knew the captain, for ['m kind o’ 
worried about to-morrow,” said the child; and a 
little cloud floated face. ‘But 
stand-offish chap. I suppose 
him ?”’ 

“‘No,”’ said Walden, blushing at the idea of any 
such honor. ‘But what are you worried about? 
Of course we couldn't lose the game !"’ 

Clem looked cautiously around the room, and 
then said, in a troubled voice : 

‘They're weak in the rush line. 
the wrong place, and Ormsby's apt to get rattled. 
He's a new man, vou know. Oh, I wish I knew 
the captain, for I've got some ‘new play!’ ”’ 

“You! ‘New play ?’”’ 

“Yes; you see I used to stay awake nights in 
the hospital, and then I used to make up ‘new 
play.’ Now I’ve thought of something better 
than any ‘flying wedge.’ You just place your 
men—but, pshaw! What's the use of telling 
and he sank back on his cushions with a 


some 


Royal 


he’s a 
know 


over his 


don’t you 


Faulkner's in 


you? 
hacking cough, all the fire and enthusiasm gone. 
All of a sudden he seemed to Walden a poor, sick, 
crippled little boy, instead of the football authority 
of a great university. 
“Where are you going to have your dinner 
to-morrow ?”’ said Royal, as he threw on a log. 
**I don’t know,” said the boy, indifferently, as 
he watched the sparks. ‘“Oppenheimer’s going 
out of town to see an oysterman he knows. Oh, 
I'll pick up something somewhere. I won't want 
to eat till the game's over—and perhaps not then !"’ 
“IT say,”’ said Royal, moved by a sudden 
impulse, “‘come with me and see the game, and 
then we'll dine at the Criterion afterward.” 
The child looked up quickly. ‘Stop 
fooling!’’ he said, angrily; but as he saw the 
kindly look in the handsome face above him, he 


your 


cried, “Oh, would you? Would you?” with a 
tremulous eagerness which brought a mist to 


Royal's eyes. He thought again of Bobby. 

“Of course I will, only —’’ but Clem had burst 
into such a torrent of tears that Royal was fright- 
ened, and had to sit and soothe him. At last 
Clem looked up and said, penitently : 


“TI guess I'm phased! I haven't cried since 
the team was licked at baseball, but I was so 
glad, vou see!"’ 

Royal laughed at the boy’s delight. It was 


worth a little economy by and by to witness such 
joy. 

‘‘Now there’s just one thing—you must promise 
not to get cold! I'll take my railway rug, and 
here’s a sweater of mine that’s shrunk, and we'll 
see about warm stockings in the morning. You 
had better sleep right here on my couch, unless 
your cobbler will be worried.” 

“Oh! he don’t know I’m out yet. He came to 
see me last Sunday, and told me of his plans for 
to-morrow. Besides, he never has a fire at night, 
and the doctor told me to keep warm. So I'll be 
giad to stay.” 

Royal made the boy wash himself, and then 
bundled him up in a pair of pajamas, and tucked 
him up on the couch. As Walden lay in bed, he 
smiled in the dark and thought, “I haven't had 
such a good time since I left home. When he 
laughs real hard, it sounds like Bobby. What 
fun we'll have to-morrow !"" 

In the other room, two dark eyes smiled into the 
glowing embers, and a little face which God had 
meant to be glad lost its old hard, knowing look, 
and became like the face of a little child. 

‘‘He’s good, all through! He’s fit to be the 
captain of the eleven!’’ were Clem’s last waking 
thoughts. 

When Royal Walden and Clem Tuck reached 
the railway station, next morning, after a break 
fast which had tempted the invalid’s delicate 
appetite, they were met with a roar which drove 
the blood into the Freshman's face. The whole 
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university seemed on the platform, shouting, cheer- 
ing, waving the ‘varsity flag, and surging round 
the special car which carried the eleven. Football 
enthusiasm is only a little short of lunacy, to a 
cool onlooker; but there were no cool onlookers 
there. 

The steps from the waiting-room to the platform 
happened to be empty for a minute, and the two 
queerly mated friends stood there together and 
looked around. 

Clem was a the shrunken 


strange sight in 


sweater, still much too large. The blue stockings | 


on his thin legs hung in folds. The blue cap had 
been pinned to fit the curly head. With his free 
arm he carried a silk flag, with the name of the 
university in white silk letters. As he leaned on 
his crutch, his shining eyes and mobile face seemed 
a concentration of the enthusiasm before him. 





Cheering the “Mascot.” 


Suddenly a voice in the crowd called, “Clem! 
Clem Tuck, I say! How are you?” 

“Good for Clem! Where did he get his rig?” 
cried another. 

**Been in the hospital, old man ? 
going ?’’ shouted a third. 

Clem’s face flushed at this recognition from the 
crowd, and he looked at Royal as if to say, “I 
told-you so!”’ 

“I’m going to the game, to bring yon good luck ! 
This Freshy’s taking me!’’ cried the boy, in his 
clear, carrying voice. 

“A mascot! A mascot!’’ yelled the crowd. 
“Three cheers for Clem Tuck, the new mascot!”’ 


Where ‘re you 


and then three thundering cheers reverberated | 


through the station. 

A few of the eleven caine to the rear of the 
‘*special,’’ among them Leroy, the substitute, who 
had been so good to Clem when in the hospital. 
‘There were a few whispered words, and then 
Leroy sang out: 

“Come, Clem, the mascot’s got to keep with the 
team. The captain says you are to ride in our 
car.” 

With a whoop, those nearest Clem seized him, 
and carrying him aloft, bore him to the car. 

The child called, ‘‘Come on, Walden, I won't 
go without you!"’ But his voice was drowned, 
and Walden hung back. 

‘All aboard!’’ called the half-distracted con- 
ductor, and the crowd poured into the long train, 
which had just come up. Royal had to stand in 
the aisle, as the car was packed. They had hardly 
left the city behind them, when some one entered 
the car, and called out: 

“Is Royal Walden of the Freshman Class in 
here ?’’ and as Walden pushed his way through 
the crowd, the messenger added, “The captain 
wants you in the ‘special.’ ”” 

‘Bully for Walden!” ‘“Gotit, Royal!’’ “Next 
vear’s half-back!’’ were some of the cries of the 
crowd he left behind him. 

If Royal had been ushered into the presence of 
the President of the United States and his cabinet, 
he would hardly have been so nervous as when 
he sat down in the car beside the captain. Clem, 
who was the centre of a merry group, cried out 
with pleasure when he saw him. The captain 
smiled and said : 


“You must keep with us to-day, Walden, for | 
He's a! 


we want the mascot, and he wants you. 
queer little chap—Leroy says he knows more foot- 
ball than Walter Camp. Poor little beggar! He 
doesn’t look long for this world. By the way, 
what are you going in for? Football, I hope ?’’ 

So Walden soon felt quite at his ease. A few 
minutes later there was a sudden commiotion in 
the front of the car, and Walden heard, ‘It’s 
Ormsby—he’s fainted !"’ 

The captain and the doctor hurried forward, the 
former saying in a low tone, ‘“‘Overtrained, proba- 
bly. I was afraid of this.’’ 

‘‘Walden,’’ said Clem, in an eager, excited 
whisper, ‘they'll substitute Leroy. He's a terror! 
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He never knows when he’s beat. You never saw 
| such a fellow. He’d rather die than give in!” 

| Before long the captain was back in his seat, a 
frown on his determined face, and Leroy was 
| beside him. Ormsby had revived, the doctor 
said, but his playing was out of the question. 

Leroy tried not to look jubilant, but he knew his 

chance had come. 

The captain had just finished his instructions, 

when he heard a voice at his elbow say, ‘‘Has 
| Leroy told you of my new trick? He knows all 
| about it!”’ 
The captain turned. There stood little Clem, 
his face set hard. Only a quivering mouth showed 
| his excitement. 
| Yes,’ said Leroy, in answer to an inquiring 
| look from the captain. ‘He told me about it in 
| the hospital. 1 think it’s new. At any rate, I 
never heard anything 
like it before.” 

‘What is it?’’ said 
the captain, with an 
indulgent smile. 

Clem sat down on 
the footstool beside the 
captain’s chair, and 
laid his crutch beside 
him. Like Leroy, he 
felt his chance had 
come, to do something 
for the university. 

“You can use your 
regular signals in 
this,”’ he began, ‘so 
you could do it with- 
out practice. Just put 
your quarter - backs 
here,’’ and the intense 
voice went on, minute- 
ly describing the play. 

Thesmile faded from 
the captain’s face as 
he listened more and 
moreintently. Aquick 
light flashed from his 
eyes as the scheme was 
unfolded. It was one 
of those simple things 
which are constantly 
being overlooked. Le- 
roy, Watching his cap- 
tain’s face, saw it was 
a success. 

‘**— and that’s all,’’ 
said the boy. 

“All!” said the captain. “Did you make that 
all up yourself? Did no one suggest anything ?” 

“T made it all up myself!’’ said Clem, with a 
laugh. ‘*What do you think ?” 

“IT think you're a genius,”’ said the captain, 
impulsively ; “if we are pushed, I'll try it in the 
second half, if Leroy will be the pivot. I guess 
you are our mascot!”’ 

The battle was on! 
breathlessly for the next move, for the time was | 
nearly up on the last half, and the home team | 
were ahead ! 

“Now for Clem Tuck’s trick 
| captain of the visiting eleven. 
will save us!" 

In a low, clear voice, he called out the signals. 
| As the “8, 28, 18” rang out, a little lame boy who 
| had been with the visiting men hobbled forward 

on his crutch. It was as if he had been called. 

The chill November winds blew unheeded about 

him. He, with that vast crowd, lived only in the 
| action of those twenty-two splendid athletes. 

| As the visiting eleven wheeled into place, by 
| some strange and subtle movement they were in 
| their opponents’ territory. Suddenly Leroy, pro- 
| tected in a singular manner, darted forward and 
| flung himself across the line, clasping the precious 
pigskin. 

“A touch-down, a touch-down!’’ yelled the 
lucky men, beside themselves with joy. It would 
be a tie-game, which was better than a defeat, for 
there was no time, they thought, to ‘‘try at goal,”’ 
but they did not know Leroy then! He was tear- 
ing back to position, and before the whistle sounded 
the ball had sailed gloriously through the air 
between the goal-posts, and the visitors had won. 

Royal Walden caught Clem, for the boy had 
reeled with excitement. But Clem soon revived, 
and perched on his friend’s shoulder, screamed 


| 
| 





‘‘Nothing else 


‘Rah! ’Rah! ’Rah!” 

Suddenly the captain said something to his men, 
who said something to the crowd, and then 
the triple "Rah! ‘rah! ’rah! Clem Tuck!"’ rent 
the air.. Those beyond took it up; ‘‘Clem’s the 
mascot, you know !”’ 

Cameras were pointed at him, reporters hurried 
up to get the facts, and the little lame newsboy 
went off the field on the shoulders of his friends 
behind Leroy, the hero of the day. 

***T was better than betting, after all,’’ thought 
Royal; ‘‘better for me, better for Clem, and best 
of all, better for the team.” 

It was certainly better for Clem, for the students 
made up a purse for him, and Walden and Leroy 
—who became warm friends and are now both on 
the team—persuaded him to go to school regularly, 
that he might prepare for the university. 

So Clem is now boarding with a kind house- 
keeper, and making strides in his studies. It is 
rather hard on him, he thinks, to have to go to 
| bed, like other boys of his age, for there was a 
| kind of charm in the old, vagabond days, but as 

he hears the chimes float down from the chapel, 





Thousands were watching | 


they seem to tell him, with divine dissatisfaction, 
the old story of a future infinitely better and 
greater than his past. 

ANNA SPRAGUE PACKARD. 
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“GOD’S BOX.” 


It came to a Prairie Minister, and went, and came 
again. 

Snow had begun falling about four o’clock, and 
already the prairie was white with it. As dusk 
settled, the nearest houses faded to shadows and 
then vanished altogether, so that nothing could be 
seen but the pale, dreary glimmer of the snow, 
and nothing heard but its soft monotony as it beat 
against the windows. But it was growing colder. 


little cabin trembled. 

In the silent, stealthy approach of the storm 
ind its pitiless onslaught there was something as 
if ‘iving and threatening and dreadful. The two 
boys at the window shivered, and David looked 
back into the room; his voice was full of pleading. 

“Can't we have the light now, Sharley ?”’ he 
asked. 

Sharley glanced at the clock; it was only five. 
Then she looked out over the boys’ heads, and 
her thin, careworn little face strengthened to a 
look of determination. 

‘*We've got to have it now,”’ she said. 

She lighted the lamp and put it on the window- 
sill between the boys. 
path for a little way, and then was lost in the 
shifting shadows of the snow. 

Sharley’s mother was lying on the lounge on 
the other side of the room. The lounge was 
covered with red calico, and against it the 
mother’s fine, white face shone like a pearl. She 
had not spoken when Sharley lighted the lamp; 
now she opened her eyes. 

“Is it storming,” she asked, ‘‘or is it only the 
wind ?”’ 

“It’s begun to snow,” answered Sharley. 
guess maybe it won't last long.” 

David looked at her quickly. He was a frail 
little fellow, with a face full of quiet patience; his 
crutches were propped against the wall beside 
him. He put out a thin little hand and stroked 
Sharley’s dress as she passed him. 

“T’ll begin to get supper,’ she said, ‘‘and that 
will bring papa; it almost always does.” 

She went over to the closet. Little Comfort 
was sitting on the floor beside the sugar jar. Her 


«J 


floor was rough with what she had spilled, but 
she looked up with charming confidence. 

**’ Ant some sudar, Sharley ?”’ she asked. 

Sharley caught her up. ‘O baby /”’ she groaned. 
“How could you, when we have so little ?”’ 

She wiped the sticky baby face and hands, and 
then carried her over to the lounge, where she 
cuddled down beside her mother. 

Sharley set the table and made the johnny-cake 





There was a sudden shriek of the wind, and the | 


Its light made a golden | 


pretty, rosy face was sticky with sugar, and the | 


There was a beautiful light in his eyes as he 
smiled down at her. ‘1 was wondering what I 
should do without that comforter. You see things 
come as we need them.”’ 

“Yes, papa,’’ said Sharley. She turned away 
and busied herself lighting his lantern, but her 
eyes were so full of tears that its light was all a 
blur to her. Her father did not know about the 
handkerchief. 

She put the children to bed, and then sat up 
with her mother until he returned. He was white 
with snow, and the blue silk handkerchief was 
| wet with it. Sharley put it to dry before the fire, 
and then crept softly up-stairs. 

The mother slipped one hand in her husband's, 
and looked up at him. ‘Was it a good meeting, 
John ?”’ she asked. 

His face kindled, and his eyes looked far away 
| through the storm. ‘It was a glorious meeting,”’ 
he said. ‘There were only ten out, but one of 
them was Jake Carter. He found peace to-night.” 
| ‘Tf am glad, dear,”’ said his wife, softly. She 
| lay looking up at him, dreading to disturb him; 
| but at last she spoke. ‘John,’ she said, ‘shave 
you written to the board ?” 

An anxious wrinkle cut across his forehead. 
“T can’t, Mary. It is going to be a hard year, 
and there are others that will need it more. I 
might be taking the bread from some poor, 
starving fellow, and I can’t.” 

She looked at him pitifully, and when she 
| spoke again it was not of the board: “Did you 
know, John, that Sharley gave you her dearest 
possession to-night ?”’ 

“No; 7 he said, looking around in a 





what ? 
bewildered way. 

‘*Her silk handkerchief. It was her one treasure. 
The child has scarcely clothes to wear, and the 
boys have no shoes. If it is cold, they cannot go 
to Sunday-school next Sunday.” 

The man crossed the room, and lifted the bit of 
stained blue silk. His wife could not see his face, 
but his voice made her heart ache. ‘I'll write 
to the board to-morrow, Mary,” he said. 

When Sharley came down in the morning, she 
| gave one glance at the chair where she had left 
|the handkerchief; it was still there, dry now, 
| but with dull, grayish streaks across it. She 

turned away and began getting breakfast. 

The day was clear and cold after the storm. 
| Toward ten o'clock a neighbor came and took the 
boys for a ride to the village. As Sharley stepped 
| about her work, her mother called her. Sharley 
| ran over to the lounge, and knelt down beside it 
| while her mother stroked the brown hair lovingly. 

“Papa has written to the board, dear. He 
carried the letter this morning.”’ 

Sharley’s face turned white. ‘‘O mamma!” 
| she said; and then she buried her face in the red 
calico, unable to say more. Her mother’s eyes 
filled with tears and her voice trembled. 

“Sharley, dear,’ she said, pleadingly, ‘you 
mustn't think of it too much. You know it is 
| late to send now; I very much doubt if we get 














and had the water ready for coffee. She was| any box this year. I just told you because it 
only eleven, but her mother’s long illness had | was your handkerchief that made papa do it—he 


thought the | 


shrilly with the thousands of others, ‘Leroy! | 





made her the care-taker. The little slender figure 
in the worn blue dress moved with quiet assurance 
from closet to stove. 

Presently the boys gave a shout; the next 
moment the door opened and their father came in. 
The cold blast of air cut the mother like a knife, 
but she only smiled quietly up in his face as he bent 
over her. 
serious face. His fine 
brown hair was al- 
ready turning gray, 
and his blue eyes were 
saddened by the sor- 
rows of others. He 
helped his wife tender- 
| ly to the one easy- 
| chair, and then they 
gathered round the 
table. 

Sharley kept re- 
minding him to eat, 
else he would have 
forgotten to do so; 
he was thinking of 
the families he had 
visited that afternoon. 
Once or twice he 
coughed. When the 
supper was ended, he 
| began putting on his 
overcoat. His wife 
watched him, and her 
lips trembled a little. 

“Must you go, 
| John?” she said. 
| “There won't be half 
| a dozen people in this 
| storm.” 
| He kissed the pale 
| face gently, but his 
| voice was unchanged. “If there were but one, 

Mary, I must go for that one,”’ he said. 

| Sharley had stood watching; now she turned, 
| ran up to the loft, and came back in a moment 
| with a blue silk handkerchief. It was the only 
| pretty thing she had, and she had saved it care- 
| fully. She stood on tiptoe and tied it round her 
| father’s throat. 

“What is this, daughter ?’’ he asked. 

“It’s a handkerchief,’ answered Sharley. ‘‘Your 
old comforter was all worn ont last winter. Do 
remember to put it on when you come home, 





| papa, and to button your coat tight.” 


He was tall and slender, with a worn, | 





“Remember to put it on.’ 


| felt so badly over using that.” 
| ‘The child raised her face, and it was full of 
brave confidence. 
“Oh, I’m sure he will get a box, mamma,” she 
said. “1am going to pray for it every day, and 
it must come! Don’t you know how it did three 
years ago? And we need things more now. Oh, 
And most of all, I’m going 
to ask for something 
for Davie to play on. 
If they knew about 
our winters, when he 
could not get out, and 
how he loves music, 
I'm sure they'd put 
something in!"’ 

She ran up-stairs 
and knelt down by 
her bed; so in earnest 
was she that she did 
not hear the little foot- 
steps near her. When 
she looked up Little 
Comfort was beside 
her, her golden head 
buried in the pillow. 
She lifted a sweet, 
solemn face, crowned 
by tumbled curls. 

“T'se prayed for 
Dod’s box, too,” she 
said. Sharley caught 
her up with a sudden, 
passionate kiss. God 
couldn’t help answer- 
ing her prayer, she 
thought. 

From that time the 

: four children watched 
for the box. It was 
| the middle of November when their father wrote, 
and it was the tenth of December when Ephraim 
| Bennet, one of his deacons, drove up to the cabin 
with a big box on his cart. Little Comfort saw 
him first. 
‘Here tums Dod’s box!’’ she said. 
The others ran to the door. Ephraim looked 
down on them smilingly. 
“I reckon you don’t know any one by the name 
of Rev. J. S. Smith, do ye?” he said. 
The minister came out, his pale face stirred by 
excitement. ‘This was good of you, Deacon 


I know it will come! 


| Bennet,”’ he said, shaking the rough, brown hand. 
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Run, John, and get the hatchet; and, Sharley, 
make a place for it while we bring it in.”’ 

He was almost as much excited as the children ; 
his hands shook as he pried off the boards. There 
was no keeping it closed until Christmas, for 
thev needed the clothes then—that very day. 

A letter lay on top; he put it aside to be read 
later. ‘Then he began taking out the things. The 
books and toys that were wrapped 
he put aside to be examined by the 
mother and kept until Christmas, 
but the clothing they looked at then. 
Some of it was too large for David; 
but as David had to stay in the 
house nearly all winter it made less 
difference, and he would grow to it. 

There were dresses for Sharley 
and Little Comfort, and a warm 
overcoat, nearly new, and almost at 
the bottom a soft crimson wrapper. 
Sharley unfolded it with a cry of 
joy. ‘O mamma,” she cried, laying 
it against the pale face, ‘God didn’t 
forget you—I knew He wouldn't!” 

Ephraim Bennet drove home si- 
lently over the frozen prairie road. 
‘There were hard times at his home, 
too. Suddenly he brushed bis hand 
across his eyes. 

“If the parson and that little girl 
of his don’t deserve all they get a 
hundred times over, I miss my reck- 
oning,”’ he- said. “Now, Ephraim 
Bennet, you just be right-out glad, 
do you hear ?”” 

Back in the cabin the mother had 
separated the toys, distributing them 
as far as she could among their poor 
friends. It wasa large box, and they 
would have much to give. Sharley 
went around all day, her little, tired 
face radiant with the joy of it. She 
was only disappointed in one thing—that there 
was nothing for David to play on; her mother 
had told her that. | 

**I suppose I asked too much,”’ she said to her- 
self; ‘‘and there is more than I asked for, because 
I never thought of anything so lovely as mamma's 
wrapper.” 

They all gathered round the table that night 
and wrote a letter of thanks; but they did not 
send it then; they put it aside to wait until they 
had opened the other things. 

Three days later the minister came in with a 
letter in his hands. His face was pale and | 
troubled. Sharley saw that he wanted to be 
“alone with mamma,” so she called the children 
away from the sitting-room, and tried to keep 
them busy up-stairs. 

Presently her father called her. She ran down, 
and then stopped at the sight of her mother's face. 

For a moment it seemed as if Sharley could not 
speak—as if she were choking; when she found 
her voice it sounded strange and unnatural. 
**What is it, papa ?’’ she asked, breathlessly. 

He took both her little trembling bands in his, 
and drew her close to him. ‘I have something 
hard to tell you, little daughter,” he said. ‘Will | 
you be very brave for mamma’s sake ?”’ 

Sharley looked at him with wide, frightened 
eyes. ‘Yes, papa,”” she said, slowly. 

“And remember, Sharley, that we must not 
complain or say anything unjust. God is always 
kind—do not forget that for one moment, little | 
daughter; and if He sends us hard things, it is 
just because He loves us so. You will believe 
that always ?” 

“Yes, papa,’ she whispered again, never taking 
her eyes from his face. 

“There has been a mistake about the Christmas- 
box, little daughter. It was meant for a Rev. 
J. S. Smith in Ashfield, Kansas, and by a mistake 
was sent to Ashfield, Nebraska. Perhaps he is 
poor,—poorer than we are, dear,—and waiting 
for the box that was promised him. We must | 
send it to him to-day.” 

Sharley said not one word, but hid her face on | 
her father’s shoulder. Tears were running down | 
her mother’s white cheeks. It needed all her 
faith to keep her from feeling bitter over this | 
disappointment to her little girl. Her husband | 
touched her gently with his free hand. 

For several minutes there was silence in the | 
room; then Sharley looked up. Her lips were | 
trembling, but her eyes met his bravely. | 

‘What must I do, papa ?’’ she said. 

Her father’s rare smile flashed down on her, | 
and though he said no word of praise, the child | 
felt stronger and comforted. } 

“You must help me collect the things,” 





he | 
answered, ‘‘and then go over to Deacon Bennet’s | 
and tell him the mistake, and ask him if he can 
spare time to take the box to the depot for me.”’ 

Sharley set about gathering together the things; | 
she had to take off the dress she was wearing. 
Even her father, unobservant as he usually was, 
noticed the old blue dress when she started for the 
Bennets’, and for a few minutes his eyes were too 
dim to see to pack the box. 

Ephraim Bennet was out in the barn when he 
heard his name called, and turned to find Sharley 
standing beside him. She had evidently been 
asking something he had not heard, for her face 
was lifted questioningly for her answer. 

“Why, if “taint the parson's little girl!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘*What brought you over here, I'd 
like to know ?” 

Sharley repeated her question: ‘‘Please, Deacon 
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Christmas-box to the depot to-day? It was sent 
to us by mistake. It was meant for a Mr. Smith 
in Ashfield, Kansas, and we must send it to him 
right off.”’ 

Ephraim looked at her in amazement. 
did you say ?”’ he asked. 

She had repeated it in exactly the same words 
as before. Indeed, she had been rehearsing it to 


“What 


“The Minister gripped his Friends Hands 


herself all the way over. Now she patiently said 
it again. Then suddenly she broke down. 

“O Mr. Bennet, we prayed for that box!" she 
cried. ‘‘Even baby prayed, and was so sure it 
would come. She called it God's box. And it 
had everything we wanted except the music thing 
for Davie, and now we must send it all away, and 
mamina can’t have her pretty wrapper —”’ 

With a mighty effort she controlled herself, and 
tried to smile up at him. ‘I promised papa I'd 
be brave,” she said. ‘‘I didn't mean to say any- 
thing.”’ 

Ephraim turned away and began harnessing 
his horses while Sharley waited, sitting on an 
empty box, her tired head resting on her hand. 
She could hear him muttering to himself, but she 
could not hear what be said. All the way home he 
scarcely spoke to her, and was almost gruff to the 
parson. But noone misunderstood his gruffness. 

That was on Monday. Thursday was prayer- 
meeting night in the Eastern city where the box 
had started, and Thursday night one of the city 
pastors came before his people with a strange 
message. He held a letter in his hand. It was 
written in rough, crabbed characters, but the 
minister touched it almost reverently. 

“Friends,”’ he said, ‘‘last month I spoke to you 
of the work—of the heroic work—of our frontier 


| missionaries, and asked you to help one of them 


to a happy Christmas. You came forward and 
helped, some of you liberally and some of you 
coldly; some of vou gave the matter no second 
thought. But none of us—no one of us—gave as 
we should have given had a friend of ours been 


suffering; no one of us heard in the call the 


Master's voice. By mistake the box was sent to 
the wrong state. It reached a missionary of the 
same name who had made application for help to 
the board, and so supposed it was for him. When 
the mistake was discovered, he forwarded the box 
to its proper designation, merely sending me word 
that he had done so. I knew nothing of him or 
his need. ‘To-day I received this letter : 
* Ashfield, Neb., Dec. 13. 

“Rev. C. A. ALLERTON. 

“RESPECTED Sir.—l take my pen in hand to 
write a letter for the first time in ten vears. I'da 
sight rather plow a twenty-acre piece, but the 
Lord has told me to write, and I aint a-going to 
shirk it. 

“I don’t know what ministers are in the East. 
I guess they’ve got pretty fair houses, and enough 
to eat and wear. But I do know what they are 
out here—leastways what ours is. Maybe vou 
think you have hard times and do some work. 
Do you preach five sermons on Sundays in five 
different places? Do you keep seven Sunday- 
schools going? Do you know what it is to walk 
ten miles across the prairie in a storm to visit a 
sick man that has refused to listen to you for 
years ? 
the food off your table to the poor around you? 

“That's the kind of family your box came to. 
I aint saving a word about the one ‘twas meant 
for—maybe he needs it more, though I don’t see 
how he could. They were so glad over that box! 
They'd been praying for it, even down to the 
baby. 

“The parson’s little girl, she came over the 
morning your letter came to ask me to take the 
box to the depot. I don't know about girls’ 
tixings much, only I know her face was all 
pinched with cold and ber shoes worn through. 
And all she said was it didn’t seem as if she conld 
give up her mother’s wrapper,—she’s sick, Mrs. 
Smith is,—and then she drew up and kind o’ 


Do vou give the coat off your back and | 


“You'll come in and help us open it, won’t you? | Bennet, papa says can you spare time to take our | choked and said she'd promised papa to be brave, 


and you couldn’t draw another word out of her. 

| ‘I'd rather have been shot than face those 
children and their mother and take that box away. 
|.1 did it—it’s gone. I only pray it’s to go to some 
| one that needed it more. I spose the Lord knows 
| what He’s about, though folks get 
tempted to doubt it. 

“T aint making any suggestions, only if vou 
could send a wrapper and some sort of music 
thing for the little lame feller, I reckon the little 
girl would be content. Her name is Charlotte B. 
Smith, and there aint another like her in the state. 

“Yours truly, Ernraim Benner.” 

There were many things in the letter that one 
might have smiled over, but no one was smiling 
when it was ended. Instead there were tears in 
many eyes that never bad known before what it 
was to weep with those that weep. The minister 
looked around, and his face brightened. 

‘Dear friends,"* he said, ‘I believe the Master 
has given us another opportunity. How shall we 
meet it ?”’ 

There was silence for a moment, and then a 
man stepped forward and picked up one of the 
contribution plates. Another followed his example, 
and up and down the room they passed. But the 
people did not see them. To some a girl’s pleading 
face seemed to look up from the plate; to some it 
was the missionary, or his sick wife, or the “little 
lame feller;"’ to some it was the Christ-child 
Himself. But whoever it was, none were refused ; 
they gave eagerly. 

So it came about that on Christmas eve Ephraim 
Bennet once more drove up to the minister's cabin 
with a box; but this time it was directed plainly 
to Miss Charlotte B. Smith. And everything was 
there that the other box had held—cverything and 
more, for David bent enraptured over his auto- 
harp, and for Sharley herself were so many things 
that the child seemed fairly dazed. The minister 
gripped his friend's hands hard as he turned away. 

‘*We shall see you to-morrow,” he said. “1 
can scarcely speak now. Surely God's ways are 
not as men’s ways.” 
| ‘] should hope not,”’ said Ephraim. 

But as he drove home over the prairie, with the 
moonlight lying across the snow, the rattling of 
| his wagon-wheels was glorified into a mighty 
hyinn of praise, and his heart sang its Christmas 

song. 


sometimes 


Dorotuny E. NELSON. 
. _ ——_ 


| JOY. 


Joy isa nymph so shy, so winged of feet, 

Vainly we follow her untracked retreat; 

But on some morn, when Hope has dared to chase, 
Of her own will she meets us, face to face. 


Selected. Paul Hamilton Hayne. 
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| 
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| 
| GRANDMOTHER AND THE CROW. 
} 


Grandmother befriended the Crow, and the Crow 
befriended Grandmother. 


When I was a little girl I lived with my grand- 
mother, and a gay, lively little grandmother she 
| was. Away back in the family was French blood, 
|and I am sure that she resembled French old 
| people, who are usually vivacious and cheerful. 
On my twelfth birthday I was driving with her 
through a thick wood, when we beard in front of 
us the loud shouting and laughing of boys. 
| ‘Drive on, George,”’ said my grandmother, “let 
| us see what this is all about.” 
| As soon as he stopped, she sprang nimbly from 
the phaeton among half-a-dozen flushed and 
| excited boys who had stones in their hands. Up 
| in the tall trees above them were dozens of crows, 
| which were cawing in a loud and distressed man- 
| ner, and fiving restlessly from branch to branch. 
A stone thrown by some boy with too true an aim 
| had brought a fine young crow to the ground. 
*“Ha—lI’ve got him. 
| Thought I’d bring him 
|down!”’ yelled a lad, 
| triumphantly. ‘ Now 
give it to him, boys.” 
The stones flew thick 
and fast at the poor 
|erow. My grandmother 
screamed and waved her 
hands, but the boys 
would not listen to her 
until she rushed to the 
phaeton, seized the whip 
and began smartly slash- 
ing those bad boys about 
the legs. 
“Hi—stop that—vou 
hurt! Here, some of 
|} you fellows take the 
whip from her!"’ cried 
the boys, dancing like 
wild Indians round my grandmother. 

*“Cowards!” she said; “if you must fight, why 
don’t vou attack something your own size?” 

The boys slunk away, and she picked up the 
crow. One of its wings was broken, and its body 
was badly bruised. She wrapped the poor bleeding 
thing in our lap-robe, and told George to drive 
home. 

‘*Another pet, grandinother ?"’ I asked. 

“Yes, Elizabeth.”’ she returned, ‘if it 
She had already eight canaries, some tame snakes, 
a pair of doves, an old dog, white mice and rats, 
and a tortoise. 

When we got home, she examined the crow's 
injuries, then sponged his body with water, and 
decided that his wing was so badly broken that it 















lives.”” 


would have to be amputated. 
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I held his head and 
feet while she performed the surgical operation, 
and he squawked most dismally. When it was 
over, she offered him bread and milk, which he 
did not seem able to eat until she pushed the food 
down his throat with her slim litt!e fingers. Then 
he opened and closed his beak repeatedly, like a 
person smacking his lips. 

‘He 


**now, where is he to sleep ? 


may recover,” she said, with delight; 
Come into the garden, 
Elizabeth.”’ 

Our garden was walled in. There was a large 
kennel on a grass plot under my grandmother’s 
bedroom window, and she stopped in front of it. 

‘This can be fitted up for the crow, Elizabeth.” 

*But what about Rover?’’ I said. ‘Where 
will he sleep ?"’ 

‘Down in the cellar by the furnace,’’ she said. 
“He is getting to be rheumatic, and I owe him a 
better shelter than this in his old age. I shall 
have a window put in at the back, so that the sun 
can shine in.” 

For several days the crow sat in the kennel, his 
wings raised,—the stump of the broken one was 
left,—imaking him look like a person shrugging his 
shoulders, and the blood thickening and healing 
over his wounds. Three times a day my grand 
mother dragged him out and pushed some bread 
and milk down his throat; and three times a day 
he kicked and struggled and clawed at her hands. 
But it soon became plain that he was recovering. 

One day my grandmother found him trying to 
feed himself, and she was as much pleased as a 
child would have been. The next day he stepped 
out on the grass plot. There found a fine 
porcelain bath that my grandmother had bought 
for him. It full of warm water, and he 
stepped into it, flapped his wing with pleasure, 
and threw the water over his body. 

“He cried my grandmother; 
‘the will be the joy of my life vet.” 


he 


was 


is coming on!” 


I asked. 

Second Cousin Georgg—we had to call him that 
to distinguish him from old George, the coachman 
—was a relative that lived with us. He was old, 
cranky, poor, and a little weak-minded, and if it 
had not been for my grandmother he would have 
been obliged to go to an almshouse. He hated 
everything in the world except himself,—pets 
especially ,—and if he had not been closely watched, 
I think he would have put an end to some of the 
creatures that my grandmother loved. 

One day after the crow was able to walk about 
the garden, I saw Second Cousin George following 
him. I could not help laughing, for they were so 
much alike. They both were fat and short, and 
dressed in black. Both put their feet down in an 
awkward manner, carried their heads on one side, 
and held themselves back as they walked. ‘They 
had about an equal amount of sense. 

In some respects, though, the crow was a little 
ahead of Second Cousin George, and in some 
respects he was not, for on this occasion Second 
Cousin George was making a kind of death-noose 
for him, and the crow walked quietly behind the 
currant-bushes, never suspecting it. 1 ran for 
grandmother, and she slipped quickly out into the 
garden. 

‘Second Cousin George, what are you doing 
she said, quietly. 

He alwavs looked up at the sky when he didn’t 
know what to say, and as she spoke, he eved very 
earnestly some white clouds that were floating 
overhead. and said never a word. 

“Were you playing with this cord?’ said 
grandmother, taking it from him. ‘*What a fine 
luop you have in it!’’ she threw it dexterously 
over his head. “Oh, I have caught you!” she 
said with a little langh, and began pulling on the 
string. 

Second Cousin 
turned up to the 

and redder. 

“Why, I am choking you!" said grand- 
mother, before she had really hurt him; *‘do 
let unfasten it."” Then took the 
string off his neck and put it in her pocket. 
“Crows can feel pain just as men do, Second 
Cousin George,”’ she said, and walked away. 
Second Cousin George never molested 

the crow again. 

After a few weeks the be- 
came very tame, and took posses- 
of the garden. He dug 
worms from our choic- 
est flower-beds, nipped 
off the tops of grow- 
ing plants, and did 
them far more dainage 
than Rover the 
But my grandmother 
would not have him 
checked in anything. 

* Poor creature!” 
she said with charac- 
teristic sympathy. 
**He can never fly again 
let him get what pleasure he can out of life.”’ 

[ was often sorry for him when the pigeons 
passed overhead. He would flap his one long, 
beautiful wing, and his other poor stump of a 
thing, and try to raise himself from the cround, 
erving longingly, “Caw! Caw!” 

Not being able to fly, he would go quite over the 
garden in a series of long hops—that is, after he 
learned to guide himself. At first when he spread 
his wings to help his jumps, the big wing would 
swing him round so that his tail would be where 
he had expected to find his head. 


**What about Second Cousin George ?” 


George still stood with his face 
sky, his cheeks growing redder 


” 


me she 


crow 


sion 


dog. 





Sao 
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Many a time have I stood laughing at his 
awkward attempts to get across the garden to 
grandmother, when she went out with some bits 
of raw meat for him. She was his favorite, the 
only one that he would allow to come near him or 
to stroke his head. 

He cawed with pleasure whenever he saw her at 
any of the windows, and she was the only one 
that he would answer at all times. I often vainly 
called to him, ‘‘Hatlo, Jim Crow—hallo!”’ but the 
instant grandmother said, ‘Good Jim Crow— 
good Jim!” he screamed in recognition. 





He had many skirmishes 
with the dog over bones. Rover 

was old and partly blind, and 

whenever Jim saw him with a bone he went up 
softly behind him and nipped his tail. As Rover 
always turned and snapped at him, Jim would 
seize the bone and run away with it, and Rover | 
would go nosing blindly about the garden trying | 
to find him. They were very good friends, how- 
ever, apart from the bones, and Rover often did 
good service in guarding the crow. 

The cats in the neighborhood of course learned | 
that there was an injured bird in our garden, and 
I have seen as many as six at a time sitting on 
the top of the wall looking down at him. The | 
instant Jim saw one he would give a peculiar cry | 
of alarm that he kept fogthe cats alone. Rover 
knew this cry, and springing up would rush 
toward the wall, barking angrily, and frightening 
the cats away, though he never could have seen 
them well enough to catch them. 

Jim detested not cats alone, but every strange 
face, every strange noise, and every strange crea- 
ture—boys most of all. If one of them came into 
the garden he would run to his kennel in a great 
fright. Now this dislike of Jim’s for strange 
noises saved some of my grandmother’s property, 
and also two people who might otherwise have 
gone completely to the bad. 

About midnight, one dark November night, my 
grandmother and I were sleeping quietly—she in 
her big bed, and I in 
my little one beside her. 
The room was a very large 
one, and our beds were 
opposite a French window 
which stood partly open, 
for my grandmother liked 
to have plenty of fresh air 
at night. Under this win- 
dow was Jim’s kennel. 

I was having a very 
pleasant dream, when in 
the midst of it I heard a 
loud, “Caw! caw!” I 
woke, and found that my 
grandmother was turning 
over sleepily in bed. 

**That’s the crow’s cat call,”"’ she murmured; 
‘but cats could never get into that kennel.” 

“Let me get up and see,”’ I said. 

“No, child,” she replied. Then she reached out 
her hand, scratched a match, and lighted the big 
lamp that stood on the table by her bed. 

I winked my eyes—the room was almost as 
bright as day, and there, half-way through the 
window, was George, our old coachman. His | 
head was in the room; his feet must have been | 
resting on the kennel, his expression was confused, | 





and he did not seem to know whether to retreat or | 


advance. 

“Come in, George,” 
gravely. 

He finished crawling through the window, and | 
stood looking dejectedly down at 
his stocking feet. 

‘*W hat does this mean, George ?”’ 
said my grandmother, ironically. 
“Are you having nightmare, and 
did you think we might wish to go 
for a drive ?”’ 

Old George never liked to be 
laughed at. He drew himself up. 
“I'm a burglar, missus,”’ he said, 
with dignity. 

My: grandmother's bright, black eyes 
twinkled under the lace frills of her nightcap. 
“Oho, are you indeed. Then you belong to 
a dangerous class—one to which actions speak 
louder than words,’’ she said, calmly; and 
putting one hand under her pillow she drew 
out something that I had never known she 
kept there. 

I thought at the time it was a tiny, shining 
revolver, but it really was a bit of polished 
water-pipe with a faucet attached; for my 
grandmother did not approve of the use of 
firearms. 

“O missus, don't shoot—don't shoot! I aint fit | 
to die,”’ cried old George, dropping on his knees. 

‘I quite agree with you,”’ she said, coolly, laying | 
down her pretended revolver, ‘‘and I am glad you | 
have some rag of a conscience left. Now tell me | 


said my grandmother, | 





a 














who ve you up to this. Some woman, I'll warrant | 
you!” 

‘Yes, missus, it was,”’ he said, shamefacedly, | 
“twas Polly Jones—she that you discharged for | 
impudence. She said that she'd get even with | 
you, and if I’d take your watch and chain ant | 
diamond ring, and some of your silver, that we'd | 
go to Boston, and she’d—she’d —”’ 

“Well,” 
would do what? 

‘*She said she’d marry me, 


said grandmother, tranquilly, “she | 


” 


sheepishly whis- 


| pered the old man, hanging his head. 


‘*Marry vou indeed, old sim- 
pleton !"* said my grandmother, 
dryly. ‘She'd get you to Bos- 
ton, fleece you well, and that’s 
the last you'd see of her. Where | 
is Miss Polly ?” 

‘“‘In—in the stable,’ whim- | 
pered the old man. | 

“H’m,”’ said grandmother, | 
“waiting for the plunder, eh? | 
Well, make haste. My purse | 
is in the upper drawer, my 
watch you see before you; here 
is my diamond ring, and my 
spoons you have in 
pocket.”” 

Old George began to cry, and | 





| 
your | 


| counted every spoon he had in his pocket out on 


the bureau before him, saying one, two, three, | 
four, and so on, through his tears. 

“Stop!’’ said my grandmother. 
back.” 

The old man.looked at her in astonishment. | 
She made him return every spoon to his pocket. 
Then she ordered him to hang the watch round 
his neck, put the ring on his finger, and the purse 
in his pocket. 

“Take them out to the stable,’’ she said, sternly : 
“sit and look at them for the rest of the night. 
If you want to keep them by eight o’clock in the 
morning, do so—if 
not, bring them to me. | 
And as for Miss Pol- 
ly, send her home the 
instant you set foot 
outside there, and tell 
her from me that if 
she doesn’t come to 
see me to-morrow aft- 
ernoon she may ex- 
pect to havethetown’'s 
officers after her as an 
accomplice in a bur- 
glary. Now be off, 
or that crow will 
alarm the household. 
Not by the door, old 
George, that’sthe way 
honest people go out. 
O George, George, that a carrion 
crow should be more faithful to 
me than you!” 

My grandmother lay for some 
time wide-awake, and I could hear 
the bed shaking with her sup- 


“Put them 





















pressed laughter. Then she would | 
sigh and murmur, ‘Poor, deluded | 
creatures !"” 


Finally she dropped off to sleep, but 
I lay awake for the rest of the night, 
thinking over what had taken place, 
and wondering whether Polly Jones 
would obey my grandmother. 

I was with her the next day when Polly was 
announced. Grandmother had been having callers, | 
and was sitting in the drawing-room, looking so | 
pretty in her black velvet dress and tiny lace cap. 

Polly, a bouncing country-girl, came in hanging 
her head. Grandmother sat up very straight on 
the sofa and asked, ‘‘Would you like to go to the 
penitentiary, Polly Jones ?”’ 

“Oh no, ma’am!”’ gasped Polly. 

**Would you like to come and live with me for 
awhile ?”’ said my grandmother. 

Now Polly did not want to do this, but she 
knew that she must fall in with my grandmother's 


| plans; so she hung her head a little lower and | 


whispered, ““Yes, ma’am.” 
“Very well then,’ my grand- | 
mother said, “go and get your | 
things.” 
The next day my grandmother | 
called to her the cook, the house- | 
maid, and the small boy that ran | 
errands. 
“You have all worked faith- | 
fully,”’ she said, ‘‘and I am 

going to give you od 

holiday. Here is some 
money for you, and 
do not let me see you 
again for a month. | 
Polly Jones is going 

to stay with me.”’ 

Polly stayed with | 
us, and worked hard | 
for a month. 
You are a wick- | 
ed girl,’’ said my} 
grandmother to her, 
“and you want dis- 
cipline. You have | 


| been idle, and idleness is the cause of bait the | 
| mischief in the world. But I will cure you.’ 

Polly took her lesson very meekly, and when 
the other maids came home, grandmother took her 
on a trip to Boston. 


There she got a policeman to 


| night in the stable, and his utter contrition in the 


| looking lovingly in her face. 


| 
| 

| and | resting between their knees. 
| 


| You know how patient she is with us girls, and 


| written a tiny letter in French, which is rolled up 


Scriptural njenntien? Basen he never lets his 
left hand know what his right hand doeth;' and 
such things. The shells are not painted, vou see. 
Jack will like them better in their natural dress.”’ 

From one of the smaller boxes Alice lifted a 
gilded nut by a loop of blue baby-ribbon. Unty- 
ing similar ribbons at the side, the shell opened on 
a ribbon hinge, showing on a puffed silk lining a 
silver thimble. 

‘“‘Mamma never has enough of them, you know,” 
said Alice, laughing; ‘‘she lends them to me.”’ 

Another cover being removed, I saw a narrow 
scarlet ribbon about twelve inches long, at each 
end of which was fastened a bronzed walnut. I 
shook my head in dubious ignorance of its pur- 
pose, and Alice, opening a tightly-bound book, 
laid the ribbon across it. 

“Now Frances, who loves to knit and study at 
the same time, can do so with comfort, and the 
ribbon forms a guide to her place as well as holds 
the book open. I.made awl-holes in each end of 
the nut,—the largest at the top,—pushed out most 
of the meat, drew the ribbon through the shell, 
knotted it outside, and poured melted lead through 
the large hole until each nut was full. You see 
they are heavy enough for even large books. I 
found some old rifle bullets of Jack's, and melted 
them in a large iron spoon. 

‘These three nuts are weighted in the same way, 
and hung on strong, narrow ribbons which are tied 
together at the top. They are for papa to throw 
over his loose, spread-out papers when he is sud- 
denly called away from his desk. They will hold 
a good many papers securely, without covering 
the writing on them from sight."’ 

“They are all charming,’’ I said, smiling up 
| into the girl’s bright face. ‘+And those boxes ?”’ 

“The other presents were utilizing waste mate- 
rial,’’ answered Alice. ‘I not only have kept my 
cake, but I have eaten it as well—or prepared to 


take them about and show them how some of the 
wicked people in the city lived. Among other | 
places visited was a prison, and when Polly saw | 
young women like herself behind the bars, she | 
broke down and begged grandmother to take her 
home. And that reformed Polly effectually. 

As for old George, after that one miserable 


morning, he lived only for grandmother, and died | 


Jim the crow ruled the house as well as the 
garden after his exploit in waking grandmother 
that eventful night. 

All this happened some years ago. My dear 
grandmother is dead now, and I live in her house. 
Jim missed her terribly when she died, but I tried 
so earnestly to cultivate his affections, and to 
make up his loss to him, that I think he is really 
getting to be fond of me. 

MARSHALL SAUNDERS. 
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SOMETHING DIFFERENT FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 


ALWAYS the same persons — 
f 1 soliloquized Alice; ‘mam- 
ma and papa, Aunt Lou 
and Jack, and at least three 
of the schoolgirls and Mad- 
emoiselle Corot. I have 
given them all dinner-cards 
and lunch-cards and menu- 
ecards, until the smallest 
card I could find would be 
much too large for any new 
idea I could furnish to put on it. 

“They were a great success, however,” she 
continued to herself; ‘if I were any one else, all 
my Christmas presents should be dinner-cards; | 
but I am not anybody else, and Christmas is only | let some one else eat it. This is candy! All 
three weeks away ; so, as the poet says, I must be | those walnut meats, you see. Some confectioner’s 
up and doing.” | sugar, a recipe book, a little patience—and lo! my 

There were somé nuts on the table, and Alice | Christmas presents complete. And just think,” 
pulled the dish toward her. She picked out a | she added, in a feminine postscript, ‘“‘not a needle 
large English walnut, cracked it carefully, as was | to any of them!” Lucy Extiot KEELER. 
her wont, and ate 
the meat from the 
halves. ‘One might 
make something of 
these shells,’ she 
said, fitting the parts 
together thoughtful-_| 
ly as she spoke. 

That was on 
Tuesday. She came 
to my room Satur- 
day with her hands 
full of boxes, her mobile face alight with satisfac- 
tion. Opening one box she showed me two dozen 
gilt balls lying in a nest of pale yellow paper. 
“For Aunt Lou’s next luncheon,” she replied to | all alone, of course, and bring in all the water 
my look of inquiry. ‘I heard her say that every- | and run the machine and turn the wringer, without 
thing was to be yellow, from the roses to the | any help.” 
candle-shades. These are to be passed with the| ‘But you aren't going to wash to-day, mother ?” 
bouillon to start the conversation.”’ “Yes, Lam going to wash to-day! I tell you 

“Conversation ?”’ I echoed, with a rising inflec- | that washing’s got to be done just the same. All 
tion; “they are pretty enough to set any ball | the men-folks in the country can streak off to that 
rolling, but —” | ridiculous wolf-hunt, but the washing’s got to be 

“Oh, the conversation is inside,” Alice said, | done!’ 
laughing. ‘Don’t you see? These are English | That settled the matter of going to the wolf-hunt 


for Joe Crosby. He was his mother’s especial 
~ 3 
Sea (3 2. 
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THE WOLF-HUNT. 

Joe Crosby arrived late, but found the Wolf. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose you can go to that wolf- 
hunt if you want to! A boy only fourteen years 
old, and small of his age like you, travelling from 
morning till night, and like as not getting shot by 
some of those greenhorns banging round with 
rifles after a wolf that’s more likely to be Lon 
Gaylor’s great gray dog than any wolf! I don't 
see what your father’s thinking about!" 

“But, mother —"’ 

“Oh, 1 say you can go, and I'll do the washing 











and only assistant, particularly on wash-days. 
e af His mother had ordinarily no help about the 
the: housework except such as he gave her; and as the 
regular farm work went on very well with his 
walnuts. I split them open with a knife, took | | father, his older brother and the hired man, Joe 
out the meats, put in verses written on slips of | had been left much about the house to take care 
paper, glued the shells together, gilded the whole, of the vegetable garden and help his mother. 
How he did hate to move the handle of 
that monotonous washing-machine back 
and forth, back and forth, m the murky, 
sudsy atmosphere of the slippery kitchen- 
shed! But he was an extremely conscien- 
tious boy. The thought of his mother, grown 
prematurely old in a woman’s hard work on 
a large Wisconsin farm, doing all that labo- 
rious washing alone was too much for him. 
With a deep sigh and an aching heart Joe placed 
the tin boiler on the back part of the kitchen stove 
| with a little water in the bottom of it, and went 
| out to pump enough more to fill it up. 

He saw the Ordway boys drive by, with guns 
They laughed at 
him as they saw him at the pump. 
| “That's right, Joe!’ Bill shouted. ‘Keep it 
up; no washerwomen allowed on this hunt!” 

The others laughed, and the indignant tears 
welled to Joe’s eyes, but did not come out. He 
kept on almost desperately at his preparations for 
the washing. His father and brother, armed 
with rifles, and the hired man, Gus, carrying his, 
Joe's, own special shot-gun, drove away through 
the gate. His father had seen how the land lay, 
and said nothing more to Joe about going. 

The splendid June morning advanced. In the 
intervals of his dreary rubbing of the clothes in 
the washing-machine. Joe glanced across the little 
prairie toward the Big Woods, thinking of all the 
splendid things that he was missing. 

There really was a wolf; he knew that well 
enough, for he and Henry Amory had been the 
first to see the animal, two months before, as it 
was crossing the schoolhouse pasture at a rapid 
run into the Big Woods. 





Most of the words are nonsense 


and that’s all. 
verses like : 


A aaatns pone lady of Niger 
Went out ide on a tiger. 

They returned from the Tide with na lady inside, 
And the smile on the face of the tige 


here was an old man who said, ‘How 
Shall I flee from this terrible cow 
I will sit on a stile and continue to smile, 
Which inay soften the heart of the cow.’ 
‘But a few are questions like, ‘To what kingdom 
does the pearl belong?’ or ‘When you lie awake 
at night are your eyelids open or closed?’ Don't 
you think that when the nuts are cracked the 
young ladies will find something to talk about ?”’ 
“Surely!” I replied, as she drew forth a second 
box of nuts beautifully silvered. 
“These,’’ she said, ‘‘are for Mademoiselle Corot. 


how she says it makes her less homesick to talk 
with us or hear from us. Each of the girls has 


inside the shells, and they are all so characteristic 
that mademoiselle will know their authors even | 
without the names.” 

The third box was for Jack. ‘He always asks 
the same persons, you know, so I made some 
personal conundrums. He can pass them around 
at his parties. They are, ‘Bessie Geer is learning; It was a shaggy, crazy-looking gray timber 
to ride the bicycle. How is she succeeding? She} wolf of thie largest size; it had been separated 
does not get on very well;’ and ‘Why does Frank from all others of its kind in their wanderings 
Keefe’s piano-playing remind one of a certain | toward the wilder north, and had strayed into 
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this comparatively well-settled country. For! 


several weeks it had preyed upon flocks of sheep, 
flitting wildly and in hunted fashion from one 
tract of woodland to another. 

There was something particularly fascinating to 
Joe’s romantic imagination about this vagrant 
relic of savage days slinking about thus, a lone 
outlaw of the woods, in the midst of a country 
that had been thickly planted with farms for 
more than twenty years. Now that he was not in 
the hunt, Joe’s sympathies were decidedly with 
the wolf, and he hoped that it would get away. 


But it was not likely that it would. The | 
farmers had lost so many sheep that they were | 


thoroughly aroused. Two or three persons beside 
Joe and Henry Amory had caught glimpses of 
the animal making for the Big Woods—a long, 
crescent-shaped remnant of the original forest, 
which extended for a dozen miles along a ridge 
which crossed as many farms. 

The hunt, composed of fifty or sixty men and 
boys, were to rendezvous at one end of the Big 
Woods and, forming in the shape of a horseshoe, 
march through the tract from one end to the 
other, sweeping every part of it. Several men 
who were particularly good shots were to skirt the 
edge of the woods somewhat in advance of the 
main body, to shoot the wolf if he took to the 
open; and several more were in hiding at the 
farthest extremity, to head him off there. 

Joe knew all these arrangements, but it did him 
little good to know them. He went back to the 


house and rubbed desperately at the washing- | 
| log farther into the woods; and there, crouching | his sinking senses exactly like the report of a 
| among the mandrake leaves, he saw a sight which | leaden pop-gun that he owned when he was a 
| seemed to stop the flow of his blood, but not by | 


machine. By and by his mother called him to 
the wringer, and he turned the crank nervously 
while she fed the dripping clothes into the 
machine's jaws from the cold, blue water in the 
rinsing tub. 

“Don’t turn so fast!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Goodness, Joe! I should 
think you were crazy! Wanted 
to go to the wolf-hunt pretty bad, 
didn’t you ?”’ 

She spoke very gently—so gently 
that Joe thought he might safely 
refrain from answering the question. 
He moderated the energy of his 
wringing. Ue heard the kitchen 
clock strike nine, and it occurred 
to him that the washing was un- 
usually well along for the hour. 
He reflected then that his mother 
had been working with almost as 
much nervous energy as he had 
himself. 

‘*There now !”’ she said, presently, 
when the clothes-basket had been 
filled up and packed down with 
well-wrung clothes ; ‘‘Joe, I'm most 
sorry I kept you. I really didn’t 
think you were going to stay at 
home, but I might have known 
you would. You’re an awful good 
boy to your mother.” 

Joe said nothing. 

‘“Now,”’ his mother went on, ‘‘we've got along | 
first-rate with the washing, and I can do the rest 
easily enough. They haven't got any further | 
than Weeks’s by this time—they couldn't have. | 
You can cut through the schoolhouse pasture and 
strike them there. You go and get your gun and 
start —’’ 

“But Gus has got my gun!”’ cried Joe, desper- 
ately, his jaw falling. 

*‘So—he—has! Well, never mind; you go and 
tell your father that I said you could go, and he’ll 
have Gus give you your gun. I guess there are | 
firearms enough in that crowd to kill all the 
wolves they'll find! Come, get your jacket and | 
run along now!” } 

In five minutes more Joe was running across | 
fields and pastures in hot anxiety to intercept the | 
hunt at Weeks’s farmhouse, which stood near the 
edge of the woods about four miles from the 
starting-place. 

He walked, out of breath, up the lane that led | 
past Weeks’s house into the woods. No one was 
in sight there. He went on to the edge of the | 
woods and sat down on the top of the rail fence. | 
No one was to be seen there, and nothing to be 
heard but the barking of a fox-squirrel farther 
on down the fence, and the loud singing of a | 
meadow-lark in the field. 

Joe had counted on seeing some of the sharp- 
shooters, the forerunners of the hunt, coming 
along the edge of the woods. He would go to 
meet them, and, continuing along the edge of the | 
woods, reach the main line of the hunt and pass 
on behind it until he found his father and brother, 
and Gus with his gun. 

Joe waited as much as fifteen minutes on the 
fence without seeing or hearing anything but the 
ordinary sights and sounds of the field and wood- | 
side. The time seemed to him much longer than 
fifteen minutes. } 

Could they have gone past already? Had he 
come too late? His heart sank again at the 
thought. 

He could settle that question by going into the 
woods and looking for tracks. There is no grass 
in Western woods, but underneath the tall saplings 
of second-growth woods like this there is, in the | 
late days of June, a luxuriant growth of broad, | 
light-green mandrake leaves. If the hunt had 
passed, the mandrakes would be trampled down, | 
and many tracks would be plainly visible in the | 
black earth. 

Joe jumped down from the fence, his jacket still 
on his arm. He ran in among the very tall | 


” 


| stood there with his back 


| and leaped at the rift. 
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young poplars, hickories and black oaks. He | 
| noticed that they all leaned slightly to the east- | 
ward, and reflected that the almost ceaseless west 
winds bent them thus. The west wind was | 
blowing now, and the hunt was coming from that 
direction. 
Underneath the trees the green carpet of man- 
drake leaves was everywhere undisturbed. There 
| were no tracks—no signs that any one had been 
| here for many days. 








COMPANION. 


Joe, crouching with his back against the side of 
the tree, felt against his face the hot breath of the 
gasping, struggling wolf. He expected every 
instant that the animal would get in; and yet he 
dimly realized that in some way it was stuck in 
the aperture. 

And now another phrase of his mother’s, uttered 
that morning, was running through Joe's brain: 
‘‘Fourteen vears old, and small of his age—small 
of his age!’ For the first time in his life he was 


| glad that he was undersized. 


Under the Basswood - Tree. 
| 
Joe went a little farther into the woods, to make 


| sure. He stood for a moment on an old, fallen 
| log, and then walked some eight or ten rods 
farther to a big old basswood-tree, which had a 
| rift on the easterly side of it opening into a 
hollow and dark interior. The tree was a spared 
relic of the old forest, standing amidst the second 
| growth. 
| He leaned against the sound side of the tree, 
| facing toward the direction from which he knew 
'the hunt would come. He intended to go back 
| to the edge of the woods, but he paused to listen a 
moment for any sounds approaching, though he 
knew well that the hunters had taken no dogs, | 
and that the hunt was to be conducted stealthily. | 
But what was that? He certainly beard a | 
thump, and a brushing, rustling sound not far 
away, as if somebody or something had jumped | 
over a log into the bed of mandrakes. | 
He peered past the saplings toward another old 


. s | 
any means the beating of his heart. 


Joe and the Wolf 


It was the wolf himself—the same big gray | 
creature that Joe and Henry Amory had seen 
racing across the schoolhouse pasture! The 
animal was now crouched on his haunches, his 


| jaws open, his tongue thrust out, and his fierce, 


bulging eyes looking straight at the boy, who 
braced against the 
trunk of the tree, his jacket on his arm, and not 
even a stick or stone near him. 

Joe was not so sick with fright but that he 
could see that the wolf had a crazed look. 
Evidently the creature had been running swiftly ; 
he was panting heavily. He did not sit still now, 
but lunged forward a few inches every other 
moment, as if he were preparing for a spring, but 
had not yet quite made up his mind to it. 

Meantime queer thouglits were passing through 
Joe’s head. He afterward confessed that he did 
not meditate any plan of escape or resistance, but 


| that his mind was rehearsing the scene and the 


dialogue when his mother had told him that he 
might go to the hunt. 

He heard the wringer creaking, and the water 
dripping into the tub. “Go and get your gun 
and start,’’ his mother was saying. ‘“‘But Gus 
has got my gun!”” ‘“‘So—he—has ; so—he—has!”’ 
and then he seemed to hear nothing but those 
three words, repeated with awful slowness, ‘‘So— 
he—has!”’ 

All at once Joe really heard a voice far away in 
the woods. The wolf started up, jerked his head 
half-backward an instant, and then leaped swiftly 
straight at Joe. 

The animal was really attacking him, and in an 


| instant it would have been all over; but just then 


an inspiration did come to Joe, for he whirled 
around the trunk of the tree, dropping his jacket 
as he did so, and squeezed quickly into the 
hollow through the rift in the opposite side of the 
trunk. 

The wolf seized and shook the falling jacket 
It was very narrow at the 
bottom and widened upward. By leaping up, the 
wolf got his head through the rift, but as he 
bounded forward his shoulders struck the sides. 
Then as hfs weight settled down, the animal’s 
neck became squeezed tightly into the narrower 
part of the rift. 

The wolf struggled and tried to draw backward 
for another spring; but his head was now stuck | 
fast in the hole. And as his struggles with his 
feet tended to pull his body downward, all his 
pulling only served to draw his head more tightly 
into the narrowing rift. 


| might be. 


While he kept saying these idle words over to 
himself, the wolf was twisting his head from side 
to side, pulling it back as far as he could, thrusting 
it forward vainly, yelping and whining in a half- 
choked way, and all the time scratching the edges 
of the hole with all four paws. 

Joe found that the hollow of the tree seemed to 
lead upward and nowhere else; but it was too 
wide to give him a chance to climb by putting his 
tect and hands against the opposite sides. He 
crouched in the back part of the cavity, expecting 
that every moment the decayed wood of the tree 
would give way before the wolf's tearing paws, 
and that then the frightful jaws would reach him. 

He felt himself growing very faint. No words 
of any kind were echoing through his brain now. 
This was rather strange, because words of some 
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There was a shout of laughter from the crowd. 
It was found necessary to send to Weeks’s for an 
axe, with which the hole was enlarged, before Joe 
was got out. 

**How on earth did vou ever get in there ?"’ half 
a dozen asked. 

“IT don’t know,” said Joe, faintly, 
I had to get in!” 

He was right. 


“but I guess 


Under the desperate necessity of 
escape from the maddened wolf, Joe had squeezed 
his body into a smaller compass than he could 
possibly occupy in his limp condition afterward. 

Joe had the chief honors of the day, for no one 
could tell whose bullet had really brought down 
the wolf; and if the animal had not stopped to 
attack the boy it would undoubtedly 
escaped. By a blunder on the part of the men in 
advance, the space at the edge of the woods at 
Weeks’s had been left unguarded, and the wolf 
had evidently been making for it. 


have 


J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 


WISHING 


Of all amusements for the mind, 
From logic down to fishing, 

There isn’t one that you can find 
So very cheap as wishing. 


Selected. John G. Saxe 


sort were always seeming to ring in Joe's ears—it | 


had always been so. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the snarling and 
scratching and snapping of the animal almost in 
his very face, Joe heard a sound that seemed to 


small boy. 
Then he heard another like it, and another. 





tind each other. 


Who could be shooting with a pop-gun in these 
woods, he dimly wondered. 

The wolf yelped louder than ever, and leaped 
upward until his head actually cleared the narrow 
space in which it had been stuck. Then the 
animal fell back out of Joe's sight. 

There came a quick thump against the tree 
itself just back of the boy’s head, accompanied by 
a sort of spattering sound, as if pieces of bark 
were being split off. 


Joe’s Fort bombarded. 


More pop-guns, rather louder, were heard out- 
side, and there were more spattering thumps 
against the tree. Joe understood it all now, and 
had a new terror. What had sounded to him, 
shut up within a tree, like pop-guns, had been 
rifles! The hunt had come up, and the-men were 
shooting at the wolf, and mostly hitting the tree. 

He did not know how thin a shell the trunk 
At any rate, they would probably 
shoot until a ball had pierced the wood and hit 
him. 

He sank down and curled up in a heap at the 
bottom of the hollow, his head close to the 
entranés. He wanted to scream, but could not. 
Outside, as he went down, he saw the writhing 
body of the wolf, and his own torn jacket. 

The firing ceased, and he heard a man’s foot- 
steps approaching. Once more he tried to call 
out, but could not. 

Then he heard what was plainly another rifle- 
shot close at hand. 

“That ends him!’ cried a voice which Joe 
knew very well. 

Father!” Joe gasped feebly from inside the 
tree. “Father!” 

“Hel-lo! Hi! What's this? Joe! Why, how 
in time did you get here? I was almost a-going 
to shoot you for another wolf! What in the 
world —”’ 

He thrust his arm into the hole and attempted 
to pull the boy out. It was impossible. The 
aperture was apparently too small for him to pass 
through. 

He heard a great many shouts, and a dozen— 
fifteen—twenty men and boys, and then a greater 
crowd still, gathered about, some standing over 
the great wolf, now quite dead, some pressing to 


see what was in the tree. 


“Stand back!’’ Joe’s father called out. “My 
boy Joe is in this tree, and we've got to get him 
out somehow !”” 


|head; she had 
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THANKSGIVING IN JAMAICA, 


A Yankee Dinner provided amid tropic 
Surroundings. 

Wherever there is a turkey there may be a 
Thanksgiving; and there are turkeys in Jamaica 
Intercollegiate football matches are still in the 
future here; but the turkey, and 
even the pumpkin-pie, can be had, 
and the rest comes of itself wher- 
ever Americans are gathered to- 
gether. 

We were camping out in a house 
which may be described as a com- 
bination of Mexican 
American log shanty, with a ve- 
randa added—or more accurately, 
a veranda with a shanty thrown in. 
One day, while the tropic sun was 


adobe aud 


shining, the palm-trees waving, the 
banana leaves expanding and the 
humming-birds whirring and pois- 
ing about the 
some one said, ‘‘Day after to-mor- 
row is Thanksgiving !"’ 

We were taken aback. How 
could any one have foreseen such a 
thing, in such an environment! 
In the tropics all anniversaries of a 
festive nature inevitably seem like 
so many Fourths of July; wintry 
celebrations like Thanksgiving and 
Christmas have to be 
watched-out for, or they will catch 
you napping! 

The person who made the discovery on this 
occasion had been prompted by a peep into a 
stray New York newspaper, which came as 
wrapper round a parcel of books. Day after 
to-morrow! There was no time to be lost. 

Urgent inquiry revealed the existence of a 
turkey ata place nine miles distant. The horses 
were put to the buggy, and off started a deputa- 
tion. The place was found, the turkey confessed, 
and at the cost of an hour's diplomatic wheedling 
and three dollars, was secured. The destined 
victim of the sacrifice was big, fat and as proud 
of bearing as if he had been conscious of the 


chocho blossoms, 


nd 32 


specially 


honor in store for him. 

As the triumphal buggy trundled homeward its 
human occupants alternately fondled the noble 
fowl and prophesied hungrily what a delectable 
meal he would make. Stripped for action, as the 
athletes say, he weighed nine pounds. 

After the action was over he might have said, 
with Cleopatra, ‘I am fire and air; my other 
elements I give to baser life! So—have you 


done?’ But he preserved a dignified silence, 


| save that his rich brown skin crackled delicately 


as the knife ran through it. This, however, is 
anticipating. 

The pumpkins were easy to get; they were 
growing on a vine which crept along the terrace 
behind the kitchen, as much as to say, ‘*We're 
here whenever you're ready.” 

As for eggs, our hens had secreted them, 
henlike, in various nooks and corners; but the 
younger children, childlike, had marked 
hiding-places down, and came in bearing trophies 
of the hunt. For milk we were forced to go to 
the neighbors, our cow being at this crisis dry. 
Now for the pastry. 

Pastry? Our black cook shook her bandannaed 
never heard of such a thing. 
Thereupon our girls, trained on a Long Island 
farm, rolled up their sleeves and went to work. 

There was no rolling-pin; they improvised one 
out of a bottle filled with cold spring water! 
There was no flour-sifter; they took a tiny sieve 
two inches in diameter, used for straining boiled 
milk, and heroically sifted ali the flour through 
that. There was no pastry-board ; they uncovered 
one end of the native mahogany dining-table and 
scrubbed it till it shone again, and stained not the 
daintiest cambric handkerchief. 

There was no ice; but the pastry, when made, 
was put in a strong draught under the sash of a 
north window. There were no pie-plates; but 
there were some tin pans a coupie of inches deep 


these 
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and nine in diameter, used to carry meal for the| the jalousies; we had been on the verge of | such case nas occurred this year. Every man or 
chickens. The boys afterward said that they had | perspiration a moment before, bnt at that familiar 


previously known no pumpkin-pies with enough | sound we were almost able to shiver and see 
pumpkin in them. snowflakes. 

We were getting on! ‘The oven was old- 
fashioned enough to suit the original Pilgrims; it | minutes was gone; again the green verdure 
was built of the local limestone, but its door, the | pressed around us, the fireflies glimmered in the 
latest of many, was a slab of wood; the custom | valley, the soft stars welled out of the deep purple 






sky. But we were conscious that 
the tropics had done what in them lay 
to express sympathy for our great American 
anniversary, and our Thanksgiving was all the 
heartier for the courtesy. 
Mrs. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
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MASTERY. 
Strolling along the granite coast I caught 
m lips invisible this message clear: — 
Without my strength the ocean’s rage is naught, 
And I am but the whisper in thine ear! 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


a 


“BOSSISM” IN POLITICS. 

If one were to explain to an assembly of Rus- 
sians, longing and struggling for the right of 
self-government, the meaning of our word ‘‘boss,”’ 
and of the system which is known as ‘“‘bossism,”’ 
being, when one slab burnt off, to substitute | we can readily understand the astonishment with 
another. Our boys had lined this with a sheet of which the explanation would be received. 
copper devised from an old gutter-pipe, much to| ‘A boss is one who takes upon himself to decide 
the admiration of our native cook. The pies were | who shall be the candidates of his party. He 
put in, and baked admirably. | also decides who shall not be candidates. Within 

All our table decorations were stored in our | his party he assumes to be what the tsar is in 
civilized home near Kingston, sixty miles away. your country. His action is a complete system 
So we went forth upon the hillsides and hedges, of rewards and punishments. The man who 
and gathered wild smilax, maidenhair and tree- | rebels against his authority can have no nomina- 
ferns, flowering orchids by the handful, gorgeous | tion; or if the rebellion is so general that the 
masses of purple, scarlet and yellow pepper | nomination is obtained, the boss and all who 
branches, wild scarlet salvia and palms. | follow him see to it that he is defeated at the polls. 

A pretty yellow porcelain lamp, with a festooned “On the other hand, subserviency to the boss 
shade of yellow silk, served us for a eentrepiece; counts for more than natural ability, appropriate 
the flowers and plants, skilfully arranged, made | training and fitness for the office to be filled. In 
the table and the room beautiful. | many cases the boss does not scruple to require 

Half a dozen dishes were manufactured out of | his party to take as candidates men who are 
small green calabashes cut to the shape of baskets, scandalously unfit, because these men have stood 
the outer skin being scraped off, leaving them a | by him, and now demand their reward.” 
lovely creamy hue. These held the bonbons. To| We can fancy the Russians as amazed at such 
make all safe, the girls wrote upon them in gold | statements, and as protesting that if they could 
paint, the legend, ‘Thanksgiving, 1894.” | but emancipate their country from the autocracy 

The nut-dishes were large cocoanut shells halved, | of the tsar, they would never fall under the 
the edges ornamentally cut out with a jack-knife ; domination of a party boss. 
while salted almonds were put in the crimson | How, then, is it possible that any man having 
spathes that crown the tip of banana-bunches. A | but one vote should acquire a position of almost 
cream-colored damask table-cloth, never before | absolute authority in a body of free men? How 
used, was brought from the bottom of a trunk | can it happen, especially in those numerous cases 
and spread out in honor of the occasion; it made | where the boss is not even a very able, but only a 
a delicious background for our tropic decorations. very bold man? And why is it that parties 
The yellow lamp shed its soft light upon it, arising | submit to be governed by a self-appointed ruler ? 
from a bed of ferns and orange-blossoms. | All bosses work by the same method. The 

Long trails of smilax, mingled with white and | party must do their will, or incur their secret 
yellow orchid-blossoms, twined among the odd hostility. But they do not all obtain their authority 
dessert dishes; the vacant spaces were occupied | in the first place by means of fear. Some of them 
by huge green granadillas, crimson pomgranates, | win a reputation for political shrewdness, and 
pale yellow shaddocks, bananas and the deep gold | thus attach to themselves a body of followers. 
of oranges. Others have the distribution of campaign money ; 

When upon this scene entered the august turkey | they establish a system of favoritism, under which 
of our forefathers, rubbed previously with papaw | the candidates who are obedient get much help, 
leaves to ensure tenderness, we felt that even in | and those who are rebellious get none at all. 
this remote West Indian island we were not When once the boss has made-his own faction 
wholly exiles; and when the pumpkin-pies in | in the party, it is difficult to break his power. He 
their turn came on, we were at home indeed. If| can always count upon the active support of all 
only the faces of our friends could have shone | within the party who look upon politics as a trade 
with our own around our Thanksgiving cheer! ora game. And every party contains many such 

Nature, it must be admitted, did not afford us| men. He can always coerce the timid, who may 
a very suitable stage setting. Through open | dislike him and his ways, but who fear political 
doors and windows came the scent of orange- | death if they receive a frown from the boss. 
blossoms ; the pillars of the veranda were wreathed He is usually courted by those who have an 
with loofah and chocho vines, and from the eaves | ambition for office. Although his own political 
swung honeysuckle, roses and orchids, while | principles will not deter him from intriguing to 
against the starlit sky, when we looked forth, | defeat his party when it has rejected his dictation, 
waved the great fronds of the palms and the | he may always be confident that the rank and file 
plantains. of the party, made up of men who hold earnestly 

Moreover, fresh green peas, new potatoes and | to those principles, will swallow their mortifica- 
cucumbers were in the menu. It was difficult, in | tion and vote for his candidates rather than defeat 
the face of such appearances, to imagine the | him and the party together. 
snow-covered fields, the leafless woods and the It is a singular fact that the largest of our 
chill winds of our native Thanksgivings. states have been those most cursed by bosses. 

But suddenly—for it was the rainy season—a | Some names almost leap to our lips when the 
dark cloud towered up from the southeast, and a | word “boss” is mentioned. The fact that these 
heavy dash of rain rattled on the roof and made | men do rule, and that their respective parties 
us close our doors and windows. Down the | tolerate their intolerable arrogance, is undisputed. 
narrow valley swept the storm \ike a solid wall, | It is as discreditable as it is notorious. 
and the mists obscured the palm-trees. The True, bosses are sometimes overthrown when 








hurrying wind moaned and whistled, and rattled | they seem to be at the height of their power. One 


every party rejoices at the result who believes that 
| the object of politics and parties is to carry out 
great principles of government, and not merely to 


| salaries to needy persons who cannot otherwise 
| earn a living. 
But let us not be too confident or hopeful. One 
boss is dethroned, but others still wield their 
sceptres. On the whole, the number of bosses 
| does not diminish. 
| pest upon our government—be exterminated 
| until men learn that freedom from party tyrants 
is as much to be cherished, and as worthy of 
| personal self-sacrifice, as is the liberty for which 


| 


| generations of Englishmen and Americans have 


laid down their lives. 


oe — 


For the lifting up of mountains, 
In brightness and in dread; 


| A THANKSGIVING. 
| For the peaks where snow and sunshine 


} _Where mighty cedars n 


Selected. 
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THE OPENING OF CONGRESS. 

The opening of a new Congress is always an 
interesting occasion. New faces appear. New 
leaders come to the front. Often new policies find 
expression. Even when there is no important 
| change in the political complexion of Congress, 
| there is always so large an infusion of new mem- 
| bers that uncertainty exists as to the course of 
| national legislation. 
| At the present time, the opening of Congress 
| signalizes the transfer of political control in the 
House of Representatives from one party to 
another. The interest of the occasion is greatly 
heightened by this fact. 

The clerk of the House is a connecting link 
between Congresses. It has been the duty of the 
clerk of the last House of Representatives to 
make up the roll of the House of Representatives 
of the Fifty-Fourth Congress, which assembles 
next week. The returns of members elect show 
that there will be about one hundred and forty 
more Republicans than Democrats, while there will 
be seven or eight representatives of the People’s 
Party, in a total membership of three hundred 
and fifty-six. In the House of the Fifty-Third 
Congress there were ninety-five more Democrats 
than Republicans, and the People’s Party had 
eleven members. 

A House overwhelmingly Democratic, there- 
fore, is to be succeeded by a House still more 
overwhelmingly Republican. If the founders of 
our government had not provided against the risks 
of abrupt reversals of policy, we might have 
violent changes at each congressional election. 


! 





President is fixed at four years, so that it is only 
at each alternate national election that the Execu- 
tivé is subject to change. 

The Senate is a continuing body, the senators 
being chosen for six years, and only one-third of 
them liable to change at each biennial interval. 

The change in popular feeling which manifested 
itself in the transfer of political contra@l of the 
House made itself felt also in the action of legis- 
latures which were called upon to elect United 
States senators, but not to an extent sufficient to 
give the Republicans control of the Upper House 
of Congress. 

In the Senate of the Fifty-Third Congress there 
were three vacancies, occasioned by failure to 
elect in Montana, Washington and Wyoming. 
There were thirty-six Republicans, forty - four 
Democrats and five Populists. 

In the Senate of the new Congress there will be 
forty-two Republicans, including a ‘Fusion’ 
senator from North Carolina; thirty-nine Demo- 
crats; and six senators of the People’s Party, 
including Senators Stewart and Jones of Nevada, 
who were chosen as Republicans but have trans- 
ferred their political allegiance. One Delaware 
seat is vacant but is claimed by a Republican; the 
Republicans control the legislature of the State. 

During the session two Republican senators will 
probably present themselves from the new State 
of Utah; but as the Senate will then consist of 
ninety members, the Republicans will not have a 
clear majority, even then. 

The conditions, it will be seen, do not favor 
legislation of an important character at the 
approaching session. Measures which may be 








| approved by the strongly Republican House must | 


| 


Senate, and if they pass that, of a Democratic 
| Executive. Questions touching the revenue, the 
| tariff, and the eurrency are certain to be dis- 
cussed, but the difficulties in the way of legislation 
upon them promise to be insuperable. 

The first duty of the House will be organization. 
The election of Mr. Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, 
as Speaker is a foregone conclusion. He was 
Speaker of the last Republican House, and there 
| will be no opposition to him on the Republican 
| side. 

The Senate is always organized. The Vice- 
| President is the presiding officer; but there is 
always a president pro tempore to take the chair 
when the Vice-President is absent, and the secre- 











| superseded. The committees are not appointed 
| by the presiding officer, but are designated by a 
| resolution. It is understood that the Republicans 


Nor will the whole race—a | 


But the term of office of the President and Vice- | 


| run the gauntlet of an almost evenly balanced | 


tary and other officers hold their positions until | 











| mittee places by which neither party will have a 
| great advantage. 


| As to the President’s message, the passages 


The squall rushed by, and in another ten | carry the next election and to give offices and | relating to foreign relations will possess unusual 


interest. Ordinarily little importance is attached 
to this part of the Executive communication. But 
| this year the questions of Nicaragua and the 
canal, of Venezuela and the British demands, and 
of the Cuban insurrection, if not what are called 
“burning questions,’ are at least matters of 
moment, and the President's views upon them 
will attract much attention. 


———__<@e 


WITHOUT A_ FRIEND. 

A well-educated man, who had made his mark at 
an American college, lived in New York for over 
thirty years without having any settled occupation 
and without making any friends. He obtained 
barely enough work from time to time to keep him- 
self alive; but no one knew where he was lodging 
nor how he managed to exist. He was a well-bred 
man with courteous manners. He had no vices,— 
neither drinking nor gambling,—but the ability to 
make his way in a busy, preoccupied and intensely 
practical world had not been given him. 

He was always dreaming of some sudden stroke 
of good fortune. A single encouraging word or a 
vague promise of assistance in securing employ- 
ment would fairly lift him off the earth into the 
clouds; and he would go about for weeks with a 
| smiling face, forecasting approaching opportunities 
|and picturfng scenes of prosperity which could 
never be realized. The failure of his hopes did 
not disconcert him. He was always ready for a 
new day-dream, but never for any useful work 
within his reach. 

His was a simple, credulous, harmless nature. 
Without an enemy in the world—for he lacked 
| sufficient foree of character for making one—his 
| amiability and gentle traits did not command friend 
ships which were of any value to him in business. 
When men tried to help him, he only exhausted 
their patience by his lack of energy and courage. 

He was an old bachelor without a relative in the 
great city where he had lived for thirty years in 
extreme poverty, cooking his own meals in a bare, 
ill-furnished attic room. A lonely, melancholy 
figure in the busy world about him, he was even 
more pathetic when he died. He had a short, 
painful illness. There was no one to take care of 
him until a nurse was sent for from a hospital. 
This was the end of his lonesome life. It was the 
disappearance from the world of a poor, incompe- 
tent, friendless creature, who had never done 
anybody any harm, and had never disgraced 
himself by drink or dishonor, yet who left behind 
him not one human being in that great city to 
regret his death. 

What makes such a failure in life tragic is the 
sacrifice of early hopes and ambitions. An edu 
cated man with many accomplishments who was 
equipped for useful work, he had never been able 
to bring into use such talents as he had; yet he 
was dreaming of success even to the end, when, 
after living for a generation in New York, he 
| passed away, a speck upon the great tide of 
humanity, his very existence a problem in the 
| mysteries that heaven alone can solve. 








————~Fe—___ 


A STREET INCIDENT. 

A significant circumstance occurred during a 
visit of the Emperor of Germany to England. The 
kaiser was for one day the guest of the lord mayor, 
and the city of London received him and several 
of the queen’s children on that day. 

The old city was splendidly decorated, and set 
for a great public function. The streets from 
Buckingham Palace to the lord mayor’s mansion 
were lined with infantry and cavalry, back of 
whom was a solid mass of the people. 

Between these lines the royal carriages slowly 
passed. They moved in almost absolute silence, 
save for the perfunctory salutes of the soldiery. 
The queen was not present, and for mere royalty 
as royalty, there was apparently no popular feel- 
ing save that of curiosity. 

When, however, the carriage of the Princess of 
Wales appeared, and her sweet, kind face was 
seen, the applause grew enthusiastic. Suddenly a 
burst of cheers was heard, as a low, black wagon 
came swiftly down the thronged street, It was 
the ambulance of a hospital, which has prece- 
dence everywhere, carrying some wounded man to 
receive succor. The crowd paid homage to charity 
in a sincere though inappropriate fashion. 

In it was a hint which the scions of the ruling 
families of Europe present should have understood. 
Queen Victoria knows that her people pay alle- 
giance to her more as a wise, good woman, wife 
and mother than as one of the House of Hanover. 

“The divinity which doth hedge a king” must 
now have its bases in humanity and personal 
respect rather than in descent or etiquette. 
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AN OLD HYMN. 


A peculiar incident is told in connection with a 
hymn written by Doctor Byles, a minister well 
known and beloved in Boston for many years in 
ho eighteenth century. The colonial governor, 

Belcher, was particularly fond of the minister, and 
| on one occasion, when Doctor Byles had declined 
| the governor’s invitation to visit the province of 
| Maine with the governor, Belcher resorted to a 
stratagem to compel him to go. 

He persuaded Doctor Byles to drink tea with him 

on board the Scarborough ship-of-war one after- 

|} noon. As they were seated at table the anchor 

was weighed, the sails set, and before the unsus- 

pecting minister had finished his last cup of tea the 

ship was too far at sea for him to think of return’ ng 
to the shore. 

As everything necessary for his comfort had 
been thoughtfully provided by the governor, the 
minister was reconciled to the voyage without 
much difficulty. 

While making preparations for religious services 
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the next Sunday, it was discovered that there was 
no hymn-book on board. Doctor Byles wrote the 
following lines, which were sung instead of a 
selection from Sternhold and Hopkins, and rank 
among his best efforts: 


Great God, Thy works our wonder raise, 

‘o Thee our swelling notes belong ; 

While skies and winds and rocks an 
Around shall echo to our song. 


Thy power produced this mighty frame ; 
Aloud to Thee the tempests roar, 

Or softer breezes tune Thy name 
Gently along the shelly shore. 


Round Thee the scaly nation roves ; 
Thy opening hands their joys bestow, 

Through all the blushing coral groves, 
Those silent, gay retreats below. 


See the broad sun forsake the skies, A 
Glow on the waves and Saee a glide. 
Anon, heaven opens all its e 
And starbeams tremble o vor the tide. 


ian various scene, or day or night, 
Lord, points to Thee our pourthed soul; 
Ty hy glories fix our whole delight ; 
he touched needle courts the pole. 


seas 


a -_ 
PUFFED UP WITH CONCEIT. 

A very interesting book might be written on 
“Historical Humbugs.” Perhaps there is such a 
book already. If that be so, and if the book be 
complete, the compiler must at least have con- 
sidered if he ought not to include in it a biography 
of Buffon, who is commonly referred to as “the 
great French naturalist.” 

Little more can be claimed for Buffon at the 
present day than that he made natural history 
popular, and so directed to the study the attention 
of many persons who were much better and more 
truthful observers than he. His great book on the 
subject is not now accepted as authority. 

But how seriously he took himself, and what a 
great man he thought Buffon was! He was, all 
writers agree, a fine man in appearance, and a 
dandy of the third degree. M. Herault de Sechelles, 
writing of him during his lifetime, and influenced 
by the prevailing idea that he was a genius and an 
indisputable authority, repeats with admiration 
some of Buffon’s egotistic remarks: 

“I told him that I was reading his ‘Epochs of 
Nature,’ to which he calmly replied, ‘You will find 
it well worth reading.’ ” 

In reference to his own work he observed, in 
conversation with the same writer: 


' the Lutheran creed. 


“I improve every day in the art of composition. 


I have my productions often read to me, and this 
occasionally suggests improvement; but some of 
them cannot be improved.” 

In walking over his grounds at Montbart, they 
came to a monumental pillar, bearing an inscrip- 
tion highly adulatory to Buffon, who fixed his eyes 
upon it with evident delight, and said to his son, 
who had erected it: 

“This will do you credit with posterity.” 

It seems to be true that all real geniuses in the 
observation of nature are modest men, who are 
continually being impressed with the enormous 
number of things they do not know. When we 
find a man so self-conceited as Buffon was we 
may be pretty sure that posterity will vote him a 


humbug. 
————— 


PROFESSIONAL RESTRAINT. 


How many boys have decided to enter the pro- 
fession of journalism? How many girls? Those 


| tion of what its grateful inhabitants love to call 


who have begun to “think ahead” so far as that | 


have much other thinking to do also. They will be 
called upon to decide certain problems which 
might just as well be considered in the beginning, 
before they are confronted face to face. 

First: Shall I try to enter a man’s house for the 
purpose of obtaining personal information when 
he has expressly told me that he has none to give? 

Second: When I have talked with a person five 
minutes, during which he has merely tried to 
repulse my inquiries, shall I write a personal 
interview containing a florid account of what he 
did not say? 

Third: If I am unable to obtain an interview, 
shall I publish a description of his shoes, his hat 
and necktie, hoping that the public will consider 
such items as the valuable result of the personal 
acquaintance of my paper with all the celebrities 
of the day? 

Fourth: When a person refuses to allow his 
privacy to be invaded by me, shall I work upon his 
sympathies through the plea that I am unable to 
obtain copy, and that discharge from my paper 
means starvation for me and my large and worthy 
family ? 

Fifth: Shall I minister, by every word I write, to 
depraved and vitiated tastes, or shall I bring my 


idea of personal honor into the office, and endeavor | 


to make it newspaper honor also? 


—_—— 


HOW IT SOUNDED. 


A good many years ago, at a session of the 
Evangelical Ministerium in Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, an effort was made to consolidate the German 
Lutheran papers in New York and Pennsylvania. 
The journals to be united under this proposition 
were the New York Herold and the Allentown 
Zeitschrift. 

It was resolved by the New York Synod that the 


two should be united under one name as the organ | 


of the German Lutheran Church. During the 
discussion which arose on the subject a learned 
divine proposed that the name of the new paper 
should be “The New York Herold in union with 
the Allentown Zeitschrift.” Another prominent 
clergyman suggested that as the name was to be so 
long, it should be printed in a curved line, and in 
the centre there should be a vignette of Martin 
Luther, standing, Bible in hand, with this motto: 
“Here I stand, God help me. I cannot do other. 
wise.” 

The two propositions seemed to meet with gen- 
eral favor, when Rev. William Hoppe, at that time 
pastor of Zion’s Lutheran Church of Lancaster, 
rose and said that he saw a weak point in this 
arrangement, which he stated thus: 

“Gentlemen, you are about to reach a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished—the establishment of a 
German Lutheran paper which shall stand before 


the world as the great exponent and defender of |. 


| who are respected citizens. 


THE YOUTH 








Let us see what the name of 
this journal would look like when once printed as 
It would, I think, read something like 


here I stand, God | 
| 


suggested. 
this: ‘The New York Herold; 
help me, I cannot do otherwise, in union with the 
Allentown Zeitschrift.’”’ 

Of course there was great laughter at this, and of 
course also the pompous name and motto were 
dropped. 
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To each new subscriber whose name is | 
received by us in November and December, 
with $1.75, a year’s subscription price, we 
will send The Companion the date 

the name is received until January 1, 1896, 

and for a full year from that date. 


from 





A Beautiful Gift. 


A beautifully Colored Calendar, which | 
will be constantly useful for 
and an attractive ornament in the home, 
will be given to each new subscriber. As 
a work of art it will, are sure, gratify 
the subscriber who receives it. 


This Attractive Gift 

Will also be given to all old subscribers 
who renew their subscriptions, paying at 
the same time $1.75—the subscription price 
of the paper. The Calendar if placed for 
sale in the stores would sell at retail for 
Fifty Cents. It is by The 
Companion and is exclusively to 
Companion subscribers. 

It is illustrated by four colored pictures 
on separate pages. The size of the pages 
is 71-4 by 101-4 inches. 

PERRY 
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A FULFILLED PROPHECY. 


At the time of the boom in Southern California a 
gentleman who was about to start for the golden 
land of which so much was said, and who had a| 
passion for quoting the Bible whenever it was | 
possible, telegraphed to a friend already resident | 
in the West in the following words: “Read the 
second Epistle of John, twelfth verse.” 


The friend looked up the verse, and read, “Hav. | 
ing many things to write unto you, I would not 
write with paper and ink, but I trust to come unto 
ae and speak face to fac e, that our joy may be 
u 

The friend was also a student of the Bible, and 
from his beautiful home in one of the loveliest of 
California towns he sent back the words - 

“Delighted to hear it. Read Deuteronomy, 
eighth chapter, seventh to tenth verse.” 

he message translated gives the noblest descri 


“God’s country :’ 

“For the Lord, thy God, bringeth thee into a good 
land, a land of brooks of water, of fountains and 
depths that spring out of valleys and hills; a land 
of wheat and barley and vines and fi trees and 
ce ome a a land of oil olive and honey; a 

nd wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarce- 
ness, thou shalt not lack anything in it; a land 
whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou 
mayest dig brass. When thou hast eaten and art 
fuil, then thou shalt bless the Lord thy God for the 
good land he hath given thee.” 





BLUNT PHYSICIAN. 


A writer in the Nineteenth Century tells a char- 
acteristic story of Doctor Jephson, who was a 
famous English practitioner forty or fifty years | 
ago, as well known for his bluntness and freedom 
of speech as for his professional skill. 


One day a great ani the Marchioness of ——, 
called to consult him le listened to along account 
of her symptoms, and then prescribed as follows: 

“An egg and a cup of tea for breakfast, then 
walk for two hours; a slice of cold beef and half a 
glass of Madeira for luncheon, then walk again for 
two hours; fish (except salmon) and a cutlet or 
wing of fowl for dinner, with a single glass of 
Madeira or claret; to bed at ten and rise at six, | 
ete. No carriage exercise, p lease.” | 

The patient Sietened with surprise. “But, doc- 
tor,” she said, “do you know who I am? Do you | 
know—ahem my position?” 

“Perfectly, madam, perfec tly,” answered the 
doctor. “I am prescribing for an old woman with 
a deranged stomach.” 


UNTRUTHFUL HEN. 


A woman living on a lonely New England farm 
has taken great comfort for some years in the 
society of the numerous hens and chickens, some of 
which she thinks have almost human intelligence. 


Her hens are all named, and she speaks of them 
and their various peculiarities in such a manner 
as to almost deceive an uninitiated listener into 
believing that she regards them as human beings. 

“There, Sarah Ann is making a great cackle, 
auntie!” cried a youthful visitor at the farm, one 
summer morning. “She must have laid an egg!” 

“Pshaw, child!” replied the aunt, in an exasper- 
atedtone. “When you’ve known Sarah Ann as long 
as I have, you won't be so believin’. She may have 
laid an egg, and she may not. She lies so that you 
can’t place a mite 0’ dependence on what she says, | 
not one mite!’ 


NO WAKING NEEDED. 


In “Realms of the Hapsburgs,” Mr. Sidney 
Whitman relates that in a little Austrian town the 
custom of waking up the citizens still prevails. At 
five o’clock the public watchman goes about, calling 
out: “The clock has struck five. Beloved Christians, 
rise up and praise the Lord.” 


Tt happens that in this town there are many Jews, 
One day one of them 


went to the mayor and said: 
“In my street more Jews than Christians live. 


| Why cannot your watchman also call out ‘Beloved 


Jew s,’ when he goes through that street?” 

“No, Moses,” answered the mayor, “you Jews 
are always wide-awake; but if I were not to wake 
the Christians, some of them would sleep all day!” 
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Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are 
acknowledged the purest and best. 
= 
Extolled “Berry’s Canker C1 ure,” the late Revs. Cud- 
worth and Bartholomew. Cutler Bros., Boston. 25c. { Adv. 
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BosTON, MASS.., cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts. | 
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Emerson College of Oratory. 


Largest School of Eloe ution in America. 500 Students. 
Write for Catalogue. ©. WESLEY EMERSON, PREs. 
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‘* Florence 
Home Needlework ”’ 


for 189% isnowready. Subjects: Lace Embroidery. 
Mosaic Embroidery (new designs), Crochet and 
Crochet Colors for Flowers, embroidered with 
Corticelli Wash Silk. Send 6 cents, mention 
ing year, and we will mail you the book— pages, 
6 illustrations. 


| NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 





| At It Again» 


BOYS, — 


Remarking about the 


“RUGDY Watches 


We have told you on several 
occasions we cannot get room 
enough in The Companion to 
tell you about all the designs 
we make. 

Strike some one for a cent, buy a postal, 
“Send ‘Rugby’ Catalogue, No. 1o. 
I’m late, but I'll get there.’’ Sign your name 
and put it in the office. Address, 


The Waterbury Watch Co., 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
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§ Schwarz 
Toy Bazar 


42 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Largest establishment of its kind 
in the United States. 





Dolls, Toys, Games 
and Novelties in 


endless variety. 


PRICES THE LOWEST IN THE MARKET 

Our department for Magic Lanterns, Eiectric 

and Steam Toys, Philosophical Apparatus, 

Mathematical Instruments, etc., deserves ( 

Q special mention. 

~Illustrated Catalogue mailed on application £@ 

No connection with any other store in 
New York or Brooklyn. ( 

















* ¥ 
In Buying a Piano 
do not fail to examin 
improvements togethe 
them instruments pa 
exchange. 


Catalogues 





Boston. 


or an Organ —~ 


e the latest Mason & Hamlin models. Recent 
r with time-tested points of superiority rendet 
r excellence. Old pianos or organs taken in 


Instruments sold for cash or easy payments. 


and full information sent free. 


Masons Hamlin Co. 


New York. 


Chicago. St. Louis. 

















O'Neill’ 





. Importers and Retailers . . 


SIXTH AVENUE 
20th to 21st St., 


9 NEW YORK. 





FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, 


parts of the world, guaranteeing 
or refunding the money 


Curtains and Portieres. 
Portieres — 385 pairs fine Portieres, choice 
designs. Regular price $9.75; on sale at 


$5.98 Pair. 


Curtains — 250 pairs fine Irish Point Lace 
Curtains, elegant designs and actually 
worth $8.00 a pair; on sale at 


$5.75 Pair. 
Oriental Rugs. 


Large assortment Shirvan and Daghestan 
Rugs. Regular price $9.50 and $11.75; 


on sale at 


$4.82 and $6.93 


a@ All Purchases delivered by Ex 


GOODS, CHINA, GLASSWARE, Etc., Etc. 


Shopping by Mail is a pleasure when you deal with a reliable house. 
We make a specialty of Mail-Order Business, sending goods to all 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
Home Decorations and Furnishings. 





ress Free of Charge at any point within 


100 miles of New York City. 


H. O’ oe & CO., éth Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 





CLOAKS, COSTUMES, FANCY 


perfect satisfaction to the customer 


Furniture. 


Rockers — Tapestry Spring Seat Rockers, 
highly polished, very handsome and ex- 
ceptional value at 


$5.25 


Dining Chairs of Polished Antique Oak, 
French Leg, Box Seat. Regular price 


$3.00, 
$1.98 


Wardrobe Couches in Denim or Fancy 
Ticking, best of Upholstery. Worth 


$12.00, 
$9.98 




















‘THERE is 


—never slips — never 
| wears or becomes unfast 


IT IS THE FA 


The Round Rib —_ 
a Velvet Grip, t 


ASK 

Safety Pin-Top Hose 
FOR from Li 
THEM. mailed on receipt of 25c. 


ADDRESS THE MANUFAC 








something 
never cuts the finest hosiery 


fleet" Gifs 


RUBBA BUTTON 


Hose Supporter. 


and Cushioned Stud create 
at on Hosiery of finest 
silk will neither CUT NOR SLIP. 


If not found, a Sample Pair of Ladies’ 


isle Web (white or black), will be 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, 
551 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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| beliefs, never lost hold of his conscience. 
the Hebrew moralist said, ‘“‘Let integrity and | 


THANKSGIVING DAY AT AUNT SALLY’S. | 


We started at the break of day. 
To cross the hills and valleys; 
How well we knew the country way, 
From nenatey’s Mills to Melvin Bay, 
While driving, on Thanksgiving Day, 
To dinner at Aunt Sally’s! 


Deacon W 

We left the turnpike for a “kite,” 

And for a mile we held him tight, 
From Henly Plain to Dover. 


At Orrin’s Mills we passed a troop 
of sypsies round a wagon ; 
Their horses loosed, the motley group 
Were roasting eggs upon a scoop, 
And drinking something—maybe soup— 
From out a pewter filagon. 


At White Oak Swamp a hound bayed deep; 
We knew a hare was started ; ; 

Then nearer swept the chase—a leap, 

A gun’s sopert, and there, a heap 

Of something in the road! Life’s cheap, 
And huntsmen are hard-hearted. 


Now, to Aunt Sally’s drawing near, 
Come voices. Jack’s discerning, 

I stand right up, hat off, to cheer; 

Abe felis me down, and says, “Look here, 

You little hare-brain! Don’t you 

The wheels, when they’re a-turnin’?” 


Sol from its ring the rope untied, 
‘And swung the gate before us; 
Then, with my father at my side, 
raced on the reins, we rode in pride 
Right to the front door, open wide, 
allooing in a chorus. 


And now behold us, one and all, 
Seated at dear aunt’s table ; 
Father and mother, Uncle Paul, 
The hired man, Orlando Hall, 
My Cousin Jack, and Nell, and Sol, 
nd my big brother, Abel. 


The blessing said, we all “sot to,” 
Knives, forks and plates a-clatter! 

The turkey’s rich aroma 8; : 

The cranberries were ripe and red ; 

And when Sol sighed and shook his head, 
Quite empty was the platter! 


Tipped upside down, the pudding pot 
on a deep dish had waited. 

Aunt raised it ;—steaming, juicy, hot, 

The pudding lay! All else fore t, 

Each by his plums esteemed his lot,— 
How rich his plate came freighted! 


And now the boys have nuts to crack, 
So rich and firm in kernel! 

Jack shows us next year’s almanac, 

And Nell, Sol’s whittled bric-a-brac, 

Bound picture papers, two years back, 
And leaves pressed in the Journal. 


Father and uncle talk of crops— 
What fields are best for sowing 

Potatoes, onions, corn and h 3 

The value of French turnip-to: 

For late milch cows, when e stops ; 
What grass best pays for mowing. 


At last the sun below the oaks 
In crimson fire is omking 5 
We say good-by to all the folks, 
, Wrap. uffaloes and cloaks, 
Spin down the road with whirring spokes, 
dust as the stars are blinking. 


JAMES RILEY. 


_™ a 





THE ONLY HONEST WAY. 


A poor young man was aided by a church 
society, and put in the way of receiving a college 
education and a seminary training for the minis- 
try. For several years his expenses were paid in 
part from a fund which was made up by subscrip- 
tion and by various entertainments given by 
young people who had interested themselves in 
opening a career for him. 

He was a youth of brilliant promise, and made 
excellent use of his advantages. He also contrib- 
uted to his own expenses by coaching backward 
students and by vacation work. 

At the close of his college course there was a 
crisis in his life. There had been a gradual 
change in his religious convictions, and he was 
constrained to admit that he could not consistently 
carry out the prearranged plan of entering the 
ministry. Profoundly disturbed, he went to a 
college professor for advice, and told his story. 

‘Whether you become a minister or a lawyer,” 
said the professor, ‘‘you should be an honest man. 
You have been receiving support year after vear 
from a church society, with the understanding that 
you were a member of that body and would 
enter the ministry. If you no longer have your 
old religious faith, you should go before the church 
and ask to have your name taken from the roll. 
Then you ought to devote yourself for the next 
two or three years to the business of paying back 
to the society every dollar you have ever received 
from it.” 

This was good advice, and it was followed 
literally. The young man, with many expressions 
of sorrow, frankly confessed before the church that 
he no longer could be ranked in religious belief 
among his faithful friends of that communion, 
and asked to have his name dropped from the roll 
of membership. Then he obtained a clerkship, 
lived economically, and made every year a pay- 
ment to the church society until his debt was 
cancelled. 

When he could look upon himself as a free 
man, with all obligations of honor fully satisfied, 
he studied law, entered upon a political career and 
made.a creditable reputation as a legislator. Such 
a man could not fail to be an honest legislator. 

As time went on there was a reaction in his 
religious beliefs, and he found himself in sympathy 
with ideas which he had once renounced. In 
politics he took such high moral ground that his 
friends sometimes told him that he had mistaken 
his calling, and that he belonged in reality in the 





| making business of the United States. 
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pulpit rather than in the court-room or in halls of 
legislation. 7 
‘Perhaps so,’ he would reply with a meditative 


air. ‘But at least I have the satisfaction of 


knowing that whatever mistakes I have made, I 
have never compromised with conscience nor 
ceased to be anything but an honest man.” 

The religion of this man, in spite of his impaired 


uprightness preserve me,” he prayed for the only 
character that God honors, and that men trust. 


$< @-e——$_—__—— 


AMONG THE GUNPOWDER-MAKERS. 


The Duponts of Delaware are a rich family, and 
hold the practical monopoly of the gunpowder- 
They do 
not and cannot manage their vast and perilous 
business from a comfortable distance, for they 
maintain their monopoly through no power of 
wealth nor by an unfair use of influence, but by 
simple force of superior knowledge and skill. 

Family secrets of chemical and mechanical 
devices, confided to no one, not even intrusted to 
the patent office, are handed down from Dupont to 
Dupont. Every man of the family must therefore 
be competent as chemist, mechanic, superintendent 
and engineer, must live at the scene and source of 
his wealth, must spend hours daily in the mills, 
and face the frightful risk still involved, despite 
the utmost care and the most ingenious precautions 
and inventions, in the manufacture of gunpowder. 

Two members of the family have been killed in 
explosions.. Others have been through explosions 
uninjured, or have warded them off, or have fought 
fires among their magazines; for whenever danger 
threatens, it is their custom to lead in person 
against it. “If ever a family was brave, it is the 
Duponts; if ever a family had need of bravery, it 
is they,” writes Mr. Cleveland Moffett in McClure’s 
Magazine, in an article of exceptional interest 
describing life and work in the powder-mills. 


Curious indeed are. some of the precautions 
taken at the mills, which are widely scattered for 
safety, and divided into three main yards. There 
are a hun buildings in all, surrounded by a 
formidable wall. 

Watchmen are stationed at every entrance, and 
no one, workman or visitor, is allowed to enter 
without changing the usual foot-wear for powder- 
men’s shoes, made of soft leather with wooden 
pegs, as the nails in a common shoe might strike a 
spark that would work disaster. 

Not only is no one allowed to smoke in the pean 
but a man would be instantly dismissed who 
should be caught with smoking material or matches 
on his person. This rule was made after several 
men had set themselves on fire by concealed 
pipes, and for a powderman to catch fire is a 
serious affair, not only for himself, but very 
possibly for others. 

“Spending ten or twelve hours every day in the 
mills as they do, these workmen become so satu- 
rated with the dust of gunpowder, which soaks 
into their clothes and into their skins,” writes Mr. 
Moffett, “that they would literally burst into flame 
should a spark fall on them. So true is this that 
whenever a fire breaks out in the yards the first 
order given is to send all the powdermen pe 
their inflammability being a real danger, not only 
to themseives, but to the works.” 

The construction of the mills is most ingenious. 
All are built with three sides of ponderous granite, 
while the front is left almost open, and the roof is 
a sheet of corrugated iron. If there is an explo- 
sion, the light front blows out and the roof ‘flies 
off like a teakettle lid,” unharmed and ready to be 
picked up and put on again, while the main portion 
of the building is not ——. 

Some of the later mills show an improvement 
even upon this plan, for the roofs, also made of 
iron, are pyramidal, the four sides slanting to a 
common point, while each side is itself a simple 
triangular piece unclamped or fastened, in 
place by its own weight and the other pieces only, 
except at the bottom, where it is firmly hinged to 
the wall. An explosion blows this pointed roof 
open, “like a rosebud opening,” each section 
simply swinging back upon its hinge, and ready to 
be swung to again as soon as the commotion is 
over. 

In the flooring and woodwork of the buildings 
no nails are used, lest the tools of the workmen 
might strike a spark. Their place is taken by 
spikes of hard wood. 

There have been many explosions at the Dupont 
mills, some unimportant, some disastrous to life 
and property. The business is necessarily dan- 
gerous; yet the death-rate among employés is not 
nearly so high as thatin a railway freight-yard, and 
there is the compensating fact that if they escape 
being blown up the occupation is a singularly 
healthy one, owing, it is supposed, to the saltpetre 
inhaled. 

Lung diseases are not known, the men are 
seldom ill, and even the horses used in the yards 
to haul powder are sleeker and better-conditioned 
than horses employed in equally heavy work else- 
where. 

satin ana Riapb 


A STATUE OF WILLIAM TELL. 


In August of the present year a monument to 
commemorate the deed—or the legend, no matter 
which it may be—of William Tell, the popular hero 
of Switzerland, was dedicated at Altorf, the capital 
of the canton of Uri, and the reputed scene of Tell’s 
most famous exploit. All Switzerland was repre- 
sented at Altorf; and the little town of less than 
three thousand people, which is to-day almost as 
simple and primitive as it was in the Middle Ages, 
was dressed in holiday garb. 


In the square before the council-house, near the 
old tower which marks the place where Tell is said 
to have shot the apple from his son’s head, the 
statue has been raised. It is by the sculptor Richard 
Kissling, and represents William Tell at the moment 
when he descends from the mountain with his son 
Walter. He is dressed in the costume of the shep- 
herds of the Four Cantons whose hills touch the 
Lake of Lucerne. 

The boy’s curly head is bare, as are also his feet 
and legs. His right hand clings to his father’s belt, 
and his left caresses, with a movement full of 
affection, his father’s left hand, which rests on the 
child’s shoulders. The pair are just entering the 
market. place, to confront the tyrant and his 
followers. 

The legend of Tell, assuming it to be a legend, is 
one of the noblest that has been born out of the 
aspirations, the neg om and the poetic fancies of 
any people. William Tell, it relates, was a shepherd 
and huntsman of Biirglen, in Uri, who, in 1307, 


When | 





joined in the conspiracy which was formed against | 
the Austrian bailiff Gessler—an oppressor of the 


Swiss ple. 
Gessier had put a cap on a pole in the market- 


top of his little son’s head, in the same market- 


lace. 
¢ Tell made the shot, piercing the apple; but when 
it was done, Gessler noticed that he had another 
arrow in his quiver. 

“Why did you bring the other arrow?” Gessler 
asked. 

“To kill thee, tyrant, had I slain my son!” 
answered Tell. 

Gessler had Tell seized, put into chains, and 
taken to the lake, not far away, where he was 
placed in the Wailiff’s boat, to be carried to Kiiss- 
nacht and thrown into prison. But on the way,a 
terrible storm arose; and as Tell was the only man 
on board who knew how to steer a boat on the lake 
in such weather, his chains were taken off and he 
was put in charge of the boat. 

Steering it near the rocks, Tell leaped off and 
made his escape. Gessler was fortunate enough 
to get out of the boat alive; but on his way to 
Kiissnacht he had to pass, with his followers 
through a certain narrow defile. To this place Tell 
had come in advance of him, and lay concealed 
among the rocks. When the tyrant came near, he 
sped his arrow after him, and Gessler fell dead. 

A general rising of the Cantons followed. They 
were freed from the Austrians, and have remained 
free ever since. 

Such is the heroic story. Though there is no 
sufficient historical foundation for it, it compresses 
into a single brilliant narrative the brave exploits 
of a most spirited and liberty-loving people. The 
monument to Tell, therefore, is far from being in 
any sense a monument toa lie. It is the commem- 
oration of the early struggles and successful aspi- 
rations of the Swiss mountaineers. 
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IN FLORIDA. 
A Fable in Natural Selection. 


“A secret I’ve learned,” said a honey-bee ; 
“It’s different here, the whole round year, 
From the weather we used in the North to see. 
I might as well lay up yd money 

As gather a hive full o re honey : 

I'll live as I go—no hoarding for me!” 

And the honey-bee went its way,— 
No need to take thought for a wintry day. 


“That secret I’ve learned,” said a lamb to the bee, 
“It’s elovertime here the whole round year; 
*Twould be silly to worry, with you I agree. 
But you might as well hoard up yellow honey 
As I, where the weather is always sunny. 

muffied in wool from my chin to my knee!” 
And the wise little lambkin went its way, 
No need to take thought for a wintry day. 


*T was all very fine for the lamb and the bee,— 

They’d nothing to fear, the whole round year; 

But the man who kept bees and the shepherd, ah, me! 
They were out of pocket and out of money ; 

For the one had no wool and the other no honey, 

And sadly they said to themselves, “We see 

That the flocks and the hives will do nothing but play 
In a land of flowers, with no wintry day!” 


EpItH M. THOMAS. 
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DOUBTFUL MESSAGE. 


Ancient oracles were wont to dupe their votaries 
by giving messages so doubtful in their wording 
that no one could tell exactly what they meant. 
This faculty seems not to have been entirely lost, 
even in these days of modern exactness, as the 
following story shows: 


There was to be a grand Thanksgiving dinner in 
a certain New England farmhouse, and the family 
sent an invitation tv some relatives, living at a 
distance of about ten miles, to come and help dis- 
pose of the good things. Unfortunately, there was 
a division of opinion between the heads of the 
invited family, as to the desirability of accepting 
this invitation. 

The mother, a social body, desired very much to 
go; while the father preferred to stay at home, 
read his paper, have an afternoon nap, and make a 
t. 


definite! 





ie matter was di di y for a week 
or so, but it was not until the day before Thanks- 
giving that the worthy couple, realizing that some 
reply must be sent to their relatives at once, decided 
to despatch their eldest boy, Stowell, on horseback, 
with an answer to the invitation. The horse was 
saddled and bridled, and Master Stowell mounted, 
and sat awaiting his parents’ directions. 
“Tell ’em we’re a-coming, Stowell,” said his 


mother. 
“Don’t you do it, Stowell!” stern]jy commanded 
his father. “Tell ’em we’re not a-coming.” 


“You just do as I told you, Stowell,” said his 
mother, —- 

“Don’t you dare to disobey your father, sir!” was 
the significant admonition of the head of the house. 

The poor boy looked from one parent to the other, 
in perplexity and ame ys : 

“Come, start!” cried his mother. “‘ And remember 
what I tell you.” 

“Don’t forget to tell ’em we aint coming, Stowell!” 
roared his father, as the horse galloped away. 

Stowell rode as if on an errand of life and death, 
and in little more than an hour his foaming horse 
dashed up to the door of his uncle’s house. The 
family came running out to greet him. 

“Well, Stowell, are your folks coming to-morrow ?” 
was the first question. 

The boy took off his old straw hat, scratched his 
head for a moment, and then discharged his mission 
in the following p= gh 

“Prob’ly they will, and pes A they won’t.” 

Then, having delivered his message exactly as it 
had been given to him, he turned his horse’s head 
and rode home as madly as he had come. 

Whether the divided couple went or stayed at 
home, is not related. The reader is weleome to 
guess. 

oe — 


A BEAR IN THE HOUSE. 


Among the bear stories with which the New 
York Sun entertains its readers is one of an unusual 
sort from San Bernardino County, California. In 
a wild part of the county lives William Hamilton, 
who keeps a honey-bee ranch, and ekes out a 
living by working in a caion mine a few miles 
away. One forenoon Mrs. Hamilton had been hoe- 
ing in the potato-field, and returned to the house 
to get dinner. 


On entering she was startled by the sight of a 
bear walking about the kitchen. She ran out to 
the woodpile, got the axe, and hurrying back to 
the house, met the bear coming out. At “= of 
her he retreated to the kitchen, and then, findin 
himself cornered, turned upon the woman, an 
with one blow of his paw knocked the axe from 
her hand. 

Now it was the woman’s turn to retreat, and 
es se the door behind her, she started after her 

usband. 


Meanwhile Mrs. David, a neighbor, living in an | 


opposite direction, had set out for the Hamilton 
farm with « quart bowl to borrow vinegar. As she 
reached the house and was passing the sitting- 
room, she was frightened almost out of her senses 
by seeing a bear’s head protruding from the half- 
open window. She threw the bow! at his head, 
and started back homeward as fast as she could 


run, 
There she found her sixteen-year-old son, to| 


whom she communicated the startling news that 


= of Altorf, and ordered all passers to bow to | there was 2 huge bear in the Hamilton house, and 
t. Tell refused to do so. He was condemned to | that he had undoubtedly killed and eaten Mrs. 


death; but the tyrant, who had heard that he was a | Hamilton. 


Otherwise why had nothing been seen 


famous marksman with the bow, pardoned him on | or heard of that good woman? 
condition that he would shoot an apple from the | 


John ridiculed the story, of course, but seized 





his gun, and followed by his mother, hastened to 


the Hamilton place. Once there, he iooked in at 
the window. No bear was to seen. He entered 
the kitchen. There was no bearthere. The cellar 


door stood open, and the boy started down the 
steps. In another moment he heard a snort, and 
out of the darkness came the bear. 

The startled boy dropped his gun, ran up the 
steps and out of the house, slamming the kitchen 
door between himself andthe bear. 

The woman ran homeward, and her son in the 
opposite direction. He soon met Mr. and Mrs. 

amilton and a workingman who had a rifle. The 
party approached the house cautiously, but on 

eeping in at the windows could find no sign of the 
ntruder. Then they went inside, and with a lamp 
the two men proceeded to examine the cellar. 
Still no sign of the bear. 

The whole- house was searched in vain. The 
bear, they concluded, must have squeezed himself 
through the sitting-room window. It was too bad. 

Just then shouts were heard outside. Mrs. 
David had come back with her husband, and had 
discovered the bear poking his head out of the 
chimney-top. 

He had now drawn it in again, but when a bundle 
of straw was lighted on the hearth he was speedily 
obliged to scramble out, and the rifle soon made an 
end of him. He weighed, so the story goes, almost 
four hundred pounds. 


—————__s oe 


WAS HE VERDANT? 


The hero of the following tale, borrowed from 
the Detroit Free Press, may have been as rustic as 
he seemed, or he may have been a moral philoso- 
pher, or possibly, a mere invention of some ingen- 
ious newspaper man. Upon that point the reader 
may judge for himself. As to the instructive 
nature of the anecdote there can hardly be two 
opinions, and we gladly reprint it for the sake of 
its sound ethical lesson. 


There were thirteen men of us holding down 
seats in a Fourth Avenue car the other day, while 
four women who couldn’t get seats were hanging to 
the straps, when a man at the front end of the car, 
who had been busy with the contents of his grip, 
suddenly rose and asked one of the women to 
accept his seat. In reply to her “thanks” he said: 

“Not at all, ma’am—not at all. I’m sorry I didn’t 
offer it before. Hope you will excuse me, ma’am.” 

She bowed in the affirmative, and he said: 

“IT am not a New Yorker,ma’am. No, I don’t live 
here. You suspected as much, I presume?” 

She looked up curiously, but didn’t reply, and he 
glanced around the car and continued: 

“I’m what you folks call a provincial, you know— 
live out in a country town. We are hayseeds out 
there and have rustic ways. For instance, you 
would never see twelve of our men ocerfpying 
seats in a street-car while three ladies had to stand 
up. Regular country style that is, but we can’t 


= fy 
e twelve of us looked full at him and sought to 
bulldoze him into silence, but it didn’t work. 
“We've got a few professional loafers, of course, 
but I can’t remember when one of them kept his 
seat and obliged a lady to stand. Twelve men 
comfortably sitting down, and three women lurch 
ing around as they hang to the straps! It’s New 
York, you know, and not at all queer to you, but I 
must confess —”’ 
I do not know what he confessed. I dropped off 
the car and was followed by eleven others. 


* 
> 





WATCHING THE THERMOMETER. 


A lively story of the doings of a novice in a 
California mine is told by the San Francisco Post. 
The reader will perhaps think that the superin 
tendent deserved to be well frightened, if he really 
did intrust such delicate basiness to so incompetent 
a hand. 


Major McLaaghlin put a new man at drying out 
dynamite in his mine. 

“Now,” said the major, “you must be sure and 
keep your eye on the thermometer in the heater 
If it gets above eighty-five degrees, you’re liable to 
hear a noise round here. When it reaches eights 
two degrees you have just three minutes to work, 
for it will take it just three minutes to rise to 
eighty-five.” 

An hour later the major returned to see how the 
man at the heater was ing. 

“Well, how is it getting along?” he inquired. 

“Oh, first-rate.” 

“Do you watch the thermometer?” 

“You bet your life I do, and I’m keeping her 
down.” 

He reached into the heater and pulled out the 
thermometer. 

“Whew! She’s up to eighty-four!” he remarked. 
“There, that'll fix it.” 

He jammed the thermometer into a bucket of 
cold water and hung it back on the heater. Then 
he wondered what McLaughlin was running for. 


—— 2 e - 


PERILOUS NAVIGATION. 


Clergymen are not slow to tell stories at their 
own expense. In a recent assembly of ministers 
one of the number said that, in addressing a certain 
mission meeting which was attended chiefly by 
sailors, he had sought to adapt his remarks to his 
hearers by using nautical similes, and in so doing 
he had ventured somewhat beyond his depth. 


“IT employed,” he said, “the figure of a captain 
navigating his ship through a narrow, winding 
channel, abounding in rocks and strong currents. I 
described the details and difficulties of the voyage 
with what eloquence I could, and repeated some of 
the imaginary captain’s orders, to work my 
audience up to a fine suspense. Then, with the 
ship in the most imminent peril before the rocks, I 
called out: 

‘ “*And now what shall we do? 

0?" 

“*Bless yer soul, cap’n,’ a sailor in the audience 
sang out, ‘vou can’t do a thing, for yer going starn 
foremost!’ 

“I resolved,” said the preacher, “to learn a little 
more of navigation before I attempted to sail even 
an imaginary vessel in the presence of an audience 
of experts.” 


What shall we 


—_-@e 
IMPERTINENCE REBUKED. 

Mr. B., who lives in a Massachusetts town, was 
asked once, by a stranger, if he was a soldier in 
the Civil War. 

“T was not,” answered Mr. B. 

“Why not?” asked the other. 

Mr. B. evidently regarded this question as imper 
tinent, for he gave the stranger a quick, sharp k 
through his spectacles before he replied: 

“I suppose it was on account of my way of 
looking at things.” 

“What! Were vou opposed to the war?” 

“On the contrary, I was heartily in favor of it 
from the beginning.” 

“Then what do you mean by your ‘way of looking 
at things ?’”’ 

“I volunteered, but 
short-sighted.” 

The stranger then went and engaged some one 
else in conversation. 


was rejected because I was 
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looked so amused and sympathetic, and squeezed | 
Elsie so reassuringly, that the latter hugged her | 
with a “You'll help us, won't you?” | 

‘Run off and be good and I'll dream on it,” 
laughed Martha. Splendid things usually hap- 
pened when Martha was given time to dream, so | 
she was patted and kissed and the invasion 
departed much comforted. 

Martha, however, dreamed with wide-open eyes, 
and sat over her writing-table very busily next 
| day; had confabs with mamma, disappeared up 








SISTER MARTHA’S HARVEST PARTY. 
It was mamma who overheard the conspirators | into the garret and out into the barn numberless 
first, as she crossed the upper hall on her way to | times, and finally called the children to her and 


the linen closet. 
window, their heads in a close ring about Hal, 
and not a child was missing. There were Hal and 
Geraldine,—Jerry as she was called,—the twins, 
Margery, Aline, and Baby Elsie. Mamma had 
seen the little plotters together too many times 
not to wonder what mischief their curls were 
bobbing over and was not 
surprised when finally Elsie 
in a shrill treble announced 
her decision. 

“Let's go to Sister 
Marfa,"’ she said, and 
with one accord they 
trooped up-stairs. 


The children were in the bay- unfolded her dream. 

| Next, they were found, strewed about piece- | 
meal, in library and din- 
ing-room and behind the 
parlor chairs, conning bits 
of paper studiously. 

“TI wish Aunt Jane 
could see them,”’ laughed | 
mamma. 

Night before Thanks- | 
giving the aunties and) 















When the Merry family 
were all at home there were 
nine of them, and they were 
such a happy family and had 
such good times together. At 
present, however, Brother Bob was at college and, | uncle arrived, and the elder girls were kept busy 
as Margery said, half the house went with him. _| helping to settle them in their rooms, straightening 

Sister Martha sat reading when the invasion | caps and smoothing lavender-scented kerchiefs. 
reached her. Elsie’s head peeped around the| When Martha led Aunt Jane to a chair in the 
door-curtam with a doleful, “O Sister Marfa!” | parlor, she explained : 
which made the big sister laugh and say : “You see, auntie, the library door is locked. 

“Come in, all of you! Now what is the griev-| The children are preparing quite a number of 
anee ?”” | pieces to recite to you. We are going to havea 

Elsie mounted her chair-arm, while the others | few of the neighbors with their children to-morrow 
mobbed the sofa, all but Hal, who planted himself evening, and I have a little prize for the best 
squarely and said : speaker, which you are to award.”’ 

“See here, Martha! How about Thanksgiving ?”’ Aunt Jane beamed all over, and sweet old Aunt 

“What in the world!’ exclaimed Martha, | Rachel willingly lent a hand to it, and rehearsed 
curiously. several of the performers in the privacy of out-of- 

“Well, are Aunt Jane and Aunt Rachel and /|the-way corners. Uncle Binnie said, ‘Well, 
Uncle Binnie coming ?”’ well!’’ and smiled at everybody. 

“Why, yes, dear, of course,"’ she began, but Thanksgiving day was what black Susan in the 
stopped as the sober, clouded little faces looked | kitchen called “a reg’lar discombobolation,”’ and 
up at her. it was anything but a dull day, even though 

“That settles it, Hal,’ said Jerry. ‘‘You see, | Brother Bob sent a telegram saying he couldn’t 
I told you! O Martha, we all hate it so! They | get home in time. After the turkey dinner came 
are so prim, and they sit in the parlor and talk | final rehearsals and a dress parade. 
about folks we don’t know; and Aunt Jane makes When papa threw open the library doors at 
us say our school pieces. We hoped.—O Marfie, | eight, the room was prettily lighted with lanterns, 
we want some fun on Thanksgiving!" and décorated artistically with corn-stalks and 

“We can’t skate,"’ explained Hal. festoons of white grapes. Soon the five children, 











As the full situation broke upon Martha, she | each holding a pumpkin jack-o’-lantern, hopped | 


| Aline, carrying a basket of cranberries and having 
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into the room and sang a rousing chorus. 

The fact that Elsie giggled and almost toppled 
over, pumpkin and all, only added zest to this 
inspiring spectacle. Then Hal, girt in corn-stalks, 
declaimed from Longfellow's ‘Hiawatha; and 
Margery, wreathed in grapes and surrounded by 
fruits, recited the lovely story of ‘Persephone ;"’ 


| 
| 
| 








her dress trimmed with cranberry vines, sang | — 
a bright harvest song; Jerry read a composition of Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
her own on *‘Grain;"’ and finally Elsie, clad as a 
tiny Puritan girl, recited a speech of gratitude to > 
ENIGMA 


the great Giver of all harvests. 

Aunt Jane was delighted. She gave the prize 
to Margery and a fifty-cent piece to each of the 
others. ‘‘So,’’ as Hal remarked, ‘our studying 
was worth something.”’ 

In the midst of the confusion in walked Brother 
Bob. Mamma’s face, which had looked a little 
anxious, cleared of every shadow when her eldest- 
born came home. 

“You said you couldn't come in time! You 
said you couldn't,” shouted the children, seizing 
his legs and coat-tails and swarming over him. 


My first is found in the sturdy oak, 
My next in the graceful willow; 
My third, fourth and fifth in the olive-branch 
‘hat a dove once bore o’er the billow. 
Sixth in birch, seventh in yew, and my eighth and 
ninth 
In the pine-tree, stately and grave; 
My tenth, eleventh and twelfth in the alder gray 
That the stream’s soft ripples lave 


My thirteenth is found in the supple elm 
hat the breezes sway and bend ; 
My fourteenth and fifteenth in hickory stout— 
"he farmer’s special friend 
My next three are found in the hemlock green, 
hat the snow lies soft upon. 
And my last in the Hebrew poet’s joy— 
The cedars of Lebanon. 
Well loving these trees, which his name have en 
twined, 
My whole, an American author, you'll find 


2. 


ENTANGLED WORDS. 


Hintgel. 3 
Meelwartf. 


1. Squeal. 2. 4. Tharred 


5. Hearths. 6. 
There is one extra letter in each of the above 

groups. When the right letter is taken out and the 
remaining letters properly transposed, the first 
roup will spell a word meaning: Of the same rank. 

‘he second group: Extension. The third group 
Totrouble. The fourth group: Todelay. The fifth 
group: A case. The sixth group: Prosperity. 


3. 
PI. 


On deash, on nihes, on resttifuble, on sebe, 
On strifu, on swrofle, on slavee, on sdrib, 
Bremnevo! —Shotam Hodo. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 


A single touch and I am there, 
A breath and I am dead. 

My presence cheers the heart of man 
Or fills his soul with dread. 

I help to make the people live, 
By me the people die; 

But earth would be a dreary place 
If I were never nigh. 


5. 
CHARADE. 


1 am a compound word of three syllables 

My first refreshes man and beast; 

My second binds man and beast; 

My third is the transformation of my first and 
second; 

And my whole crowns a national festival. 


Genpula. 


6. 
ANAGRAMS. 

W hat was served at a Thanksgiving dinner 

1. R. carry Ben. 2. Puscat. 3. Try kue. 4. Bol 
ster. 5.Cryeel. 6. Parterin. 7. NoSlam. 8. Sick 
lep. 9%. Curr sell. 10. State oop. Ll. Do shut gun. 
12. Rat go sip. 13. Cain or ma. M. Snabe. 1. 
Same toot. 16. Eat. 17. Dasal. 18. Pins rut. 19. 
Steeb. 20. Ornc. 21. Yonhim. 22. Slorl. 23. Sam 
gone. %. Icer. 25. Sty rose. 2%. Sale cue pap. 
27. U pink me pip. 28. 


Lump dip gund. 29. Rice 
30. Stun. 31. A nis. 
Some who were present at the first New England 
Thanksgiving 
1. Yram Thonlic. 2. Laliwim Fraddbor. 
Lande. 4. Clirplais Sloimen. 5. 


came. Sir 


3. Nojh 
Lemys Thidanss 


6. Ritbelg Swilown. 7. Stoamasis. 8. Grinepeer 
Thewi. 9. Breemrem Tralleno. 10. Dreel Stewebrr. 
7. 

ENIGMA 


On Thanksgiving day we gathered 14, 1 the old 
2, 19, 22, 21, 6, 7, 3, 5, 18, which buzzed like a 9, 16, 
20, 21 when every 8, 25, 16, 23, 24 of the family had 
come home. Not one sad or 12, 10, Il, 4, 15 face 
appeared at 13, 16, 17, 18, 24, 25. 

y twenty-five letters spell the day on which 
we met. 


8. 
ANAGRAM ANSWERS 

1. Who was an American poet beloved by all his 
country men, and why Sang wholly for the New 
World. 

2. Who is an aged clergyman, philanthropist anid 
writer, and what has he always done? Ped the 
war, venerated, revered 

3. Who of our noted novelists might make his 
name the title of one of the “literary confidences” 
of the day’ How I seem—will and all! 

4. Who is another author, who writes tales of 
different lands, and what subject do we prefer? 
Fair Roman Crowd. 


*-T only meant in time for dinner,’ he declared. 5. What brilliant young Englishman living among 


“I never thought beyond dinner!’’ Then he | us writes no longer, and what do we advise him 
. todo? Rig up dry ink, lad. 


kissed the aunties and gave tired Sister Martha a 
great brotherly hug. 
“Oh, you've missed it,’’ mourned Hal. “We've 


Conundrums. 


oe oe re What kind of a race always leaves its track? A 
had the most thanksgivingest Thanksgiving we  foot(t)race. 
ever had! Let's What is enough to make a horse laugh’ To sce 


This was Sister Martha's plan. 
all give her a thanks hug!”"’ 

And they all rushed at her. 
Litiian L. PRice. 


the cow hide, the ox fly and the bear garden. 

Why is pulse the traveller’s plant? RBecauee it is 
always found on tourists (two wrists). 

W hat part of a bridge is like the House of Lords? 
The piers (peers). 





—— Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
A WELCOME HOLIDAY. Be Handsome. 
2. Witch-hazel. 
With our apples ripe and mellow, 3. Ballad. 
What if leaves are sere and yellow in the fall? 4. = s-6 8a 86 8 
Soon we’ll have the corn a-popping. > Ss es 3 
Don’t you hear the nuts a-dropping ’ : : r4 4 : - . 
We'll not let the nimble squirrels get them all. NEGRE 8 8 
We'll invite our friends by dozens; > sees 21 . 
" 5. 1. Rose. 2. Purse. 3. Orris. 4. Ropes. 5. 
All the uncles, aunts and cousins, great and small. Ore. 6. Prior. 7. Soup. 
Then we'll have the turkeys roasted, 6. Firearms. 
And the old-time goodies boasted. 7. “O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
Oh, Thanksgiving’s always welcome every fall. To see oursels as ithers sce us! 
. : iE rad f ea blunder free us, 
DELIA HART STONE. It wa ‘i eS Sen 
— 8. 1. Jack-plane. 2. Jacksnip. 3. Jack-knife. 4. 


Jack-a-lent. 5. Jack-o’-lantern. 6. Jack Keteh. 7. 
Jack Frost. 8. Jacktar. 9. Jackal. 10. Boot-jack. 
11. Glim jack. 12. Bottle-jack. 13. Rowsting-jack. 
14. Smoke-jack. 15. Lifting-jack. 16. Jock the Giant 
Killer. 17. Jack of the clock-house. Is. Jack atall 
trades. 


“Have you lost another tooth, Bethesda?’ | 
asked auntie, who noticed an unusual lisp. 
““Yes’m,”’ replied the four-year-old, ‘‘and I limp | 
now when [ talk.”’ 





remecge eee 


Ln na pa 





a ceneanenicilinsaeatetiet dame, a 





ane at cl al ti 
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M E N N EN’ S Borated Talcum What a Lot of Eggs 


ro 


| the hens lay when fed 
on Green Cut Bone! 
With a dozen hens 


| TOILET 
POWDER. 


9 
Approved by the Highest an nl S 
Medical Authorities 
Bc as a Perfect Sanatory 
iB ap Toilet Preparation GREEN BONE 
4 3 for infants and adults. Ww 

paces: Sa Delightful after shaving. | tte 

Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed | u r 


Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes Biotches, Pimples and 








Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by Druggists or mailed for 
2Bcents. Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


BABYLAND ™ites”| 


Pictures, Stories, Rhymes and Jingles, for Baby up 


Tan, makes the skin smooth an¢ healthy. Decorated | will pay for itself in a short time in the inere ase | | 


of ©88S- $5.90 Buys One. 





Catalogue free if you name this paper. 
F. W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 








" SENT ON TRIAL. 180 Highest Awards received. 








to the Six-Year-Old. Sample free. 50 cents a year. 


‘ $1.00 
A eee Ae, LON S 
Baby land Annual. Bound vl at 


In th hom Illuminated Cloth Binding. Price, #1. 


Little Men and Women Annual. | T 0 oth P OW d er 
Bound Vol f Little Me d Wome: +) 
E pacent Maasieaiod Cc Neth Mindiog ; nana ne 50. 

Most Popular Gift Books for Children. 


Perfect 


At bookstores; or sent post-paid by the Publishers, | Used by people of refinement 
Alpha Publishing Co., 7323°02'*2.8"" | for over a quarter of a century. 
Pp g “9 








, 





BB Be Be Ba BB Bo Bo Bo Bo Be Ber Br er Bor Fe 
' Buy... 


| Winchester 


GOODS 


For Hunting, Target and 


Protection. 


REPEATING RIFLES, 
SINGLE SHOT RIFLES, 
REPEATING SHOT-GUNS and 


Highest Grade Ammunition. 


Send your name and address on a Postal 
Card and we will send = our 112-page 
Illustrated Catalogue, bia a & 


—_—_ 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS 


COMPANY, xnViw Haves, CONN, 





Insist upon having WINCHESTER make, 
do not accept a substitute. 


er eae ora e-4-5 4b Bnet outed 




















By Cyrus C. Adams. 
By Howard Pyle. 
By Franklin Matthews. 


VOODOO DOO O99 DOS O00Oo0900 


DOT XDD OD “aya WOMOMOMH DOOOOOK DOO 000000000 
Weekly Hints for Stamp Collectors. 
©, l And the only record of Schoolboy Sports published 
anywhere, and called: 
ab g Interscholastic Sport. 
THINGS THAT WIN IN WAR. 
MISHAPS OF AN ARCTIC HUNTER. 
By Caspar W. Whitney. 
and Portrait of Washington, 8x 11 inches, for framing free. Write TO-DA 


9 *’ 
H arper’s Published Weekly, 
Has exclusive features that YOU seek. For example: 
ound Help for Amateur Photographers. 
Mrs. Sangster’s Talks with Girls. 
OUT OF THE CENTRE OF AFRICA. 
CAPTAIN KIDD AT SANDY HOOK. 
THE TOWER OF MANY STORIES. 
By Mrs. Gen. Lew Wallace. 
Bendy Book containing memo. pages and 1000 useTul facts, such as values of rare stamps, 
lists Sof books to read, Amateur Sport Records, &c.; Prospectus; Patent in Table Order, 
Take trial subscription, 13 weeks, 50c. Full year, $2. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


7 BO SOOT WITT OOK IO SODOK OI ODDO OMWODO 


OOO KOK XIX SOD 


DOOMD_O™OIKOWPODOWMOMOPMOMO DOI ISIS DODD 





SEE THE CLAMP - BUCKLE 
at the Hip. 


~~ Fira 





Corset Waists 


Support the Skirts and Stockings prop- 
erly and comfortably from the shoulders, 
conform to the 


NATURAL BEAUTY 
of the FIGURE, 


and are carefully made with regard to 
the most approved rules of health to fit 
all shapes, infants to adults. 


FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS 


GOOD SENSE : 


| 
Children’s, 25c. to 50c. Misses’, 50c. to $1. Ladies’, $1 to $2. | 


Fancy aaa 


are difficult to make, and require 
long practice. 

It is absolutely necessary to have 
skates that fit perfectly, and can 
be securely attached to the boot. 

The new Patent, Quick Adjusting 
arrangement on the 1895 Skates 


made by 
ae 


Samuel Winslow 
Skate Mfg. Co., 


WORCESTER, MASS., 
is the simplest and most effective 
contrivance ever invented for adjust- 
ing Skate Clamps. 
All Dealers have these Skates 
or can get them for you. 


FREE. Our Special Catalogue for 
Youth’s Companion readers will be 
sent Free to all who wish for it. 


Look for our Special Advertisement, Dec. 19th. 


AAQKQLYD 














Make a WELSH RAREBIT_~ 


American 
Club House Cheese. 


99°09 


“7 find taking half ‘Club House’ and 
half ordinary Cheese an ercellent Welsh 
Rarebit can be made.’ 

Mrs. S. T. RORER. 












Put up in hermetically sealed glass jars to prevent mold and 
waste. It is worthy a place on the best tables. 


Full-sized Jar by Express, Prepaid, 50 Cents. 


The CHANDLER & RUDD CO.,, 
44 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O 
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“My little boy has been troubled with a, That terror of mothers—the startling croupy 
cough from his infancy. Every time he | cough—never alarmed me, so long as I hada 
takes cold, which he does easily, the cough | bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in the house 
comes on. I have always taken good care | to supplement the hot water bath. When 
of him, and tried many remedies hoping to | suffering with whooping cough, in its worst 
cure him of his cough, but no other medicine | form, and articulation was impossible on ac- 
I have tried, relieves him as soon as Ayer’s | count choking, my children would point and 
| Cherry Pectoral, which remedy I could not | gesticulate toward the bottle; for experience 
| afford to be without.”— Mrs. A. C. FARLEY, | had taught them that relief was in its con- 
| Verbena, Ala. tents.”—Mrs. W. J. Dickson, Truro, N.S. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT WORLD’S FAIR. 




















~ 300,000 Housekeepers 












“ROME” 


Teakettles, Tea and Coffee Pots 


deadly poisons known. 


66 ROME 9? represents the highest quality of material and work- 


Tin. Enamelled wood handles — always cold. 


Cost No More Than Others. 


Teakettles and Tea and Coffee Pots, 
or send to us for Descriptive 
Circulars and Prices, 


ROME MFG. CO., - Rome, N. Y. 





! 





are daily using “‘ ROME ” Teakettles, Tea and Coffee Pots. 


are the only ones on the market that do not have 25 per cent. or more 
of lead in the lining —lead in solution is one of the most subtle and 


manship in Teakettles, Tea and Coffee Pots, and 
are the only absolutely safe (pure tin lining) ones for 
sale to-day. They are made of Copper, outside Nickel- 
plated, highly finished; inside heavily coated with Pure 





Always ask your Dealer for the **ROME”’ 
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— Pages Every Week. 





BF OUR TIMES” 


4 
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‘++ Beautifull “Printed in Radiant oe Ty 


There is only one Paper in all the World Edited by DR. TALMAGE, and that is THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. It is 
the — the Best, the Most Attractive, the Most Interesting Weekly Paper in Existence. Radiant with BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS, it Sparkles like a Cluster of Precious Gems, Adorning and Cheering every 4 ~ 
Happy Home it enters. Rich and Poor, High and Low, Great and Small, Old and 
Young Welcome it as a Friend, and Delight in its Weekly Visits. “THE CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD Fairly Bubbles Over with Good Things, so abundant are 
its Literary, and Musical, and Artistic Attractions, while its Matchless 
COLORED PICTURES Excite the Admiration and Wonderment of all 
who see them. Never was a Paper Published more Pure, more Elevating, 
more Interesting, more Attractive, more Captivating, more Charming. on 
Therefore, THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is Pre-eminently the Paper for “}¥ a 

ne YOUR Home. It is knocking at your Door for Admission. Bid it Enter. gp! VO 
1 hve Nex lata oge Once Admitted, it will soon make Friends and endear itself to the Hearts of Jheersproh EX 
EDITOR. all who read it. Invite its Weekly Visits, and you will never, never wish STAFF CONTRIBOTOR. 

them to cease, for THE CHRISTIAN HERALD grows on Acquaintance, and the more you see it, the better you will like it. 


Shall we Send You this Splendid Library ? 


Now, we are so thoroughly in Earnest in this matter of making you Acquainted with THE CHRISTIAN HERALD that if 
you will Send us $3, you shall not only Receive that Matchless Paper for one Whole Year—52 TIMES—but we will also Send 
FREE, and All : oa PRE-PAID, our MARVELOUS LIBRARY, consisting of TEN very Elegant and Exceedingly Useful 

VOLUMES, all Contained in a HANDSOME, Durable BOOK-CASE, 
Constituting the FINEST Premium ever offered to an Intelligent Public. 
This Library of Ten Books contains over 3000 PAGES of Bold, Clear 
Type, with Illustrated Title Pages, Printed on Excellent Paper, and Beautifully 
Bound in RICH SILK CLOTH, with an Exceptionally Artistic Gilt Stamp 
on side and back. The Book-case is lined inside with Imported Marbleized 
Material and covered on the outside with the same Rich SILK Cloth Em- 
ployed in the Binding of the Books. The Library with Book-case is Shipped 
in a Solid Wooden Box, which will Insure its Safe Delivery Undamaged. 


10 Elegant Christmas Gifts 


The Volumes Selected and Prepared for this superior Library are as follows : 

1. AROUND THE TEA-TABLE. ‘ : ‘ By T. De Witt Talmage. 
2. BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. ‘ : Charlotte M. Yonge. 
3. READINGS AND RECITATIONS FOR WINTER EVENINGS. Very Excellent. 
4, GOLDEN TREASURY FOR THE CHILDREN OF GOD. . .  Bogatzky. 
5. THE CHILDREN’S PORTION. Very Interesting, Entertaining, and Edifying. 
6 
7 
8 
9. 


























. HOW TO GET ON IN THE WORLD, or the Ladder to Practical Success. 
. CAPITAL STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. N. Hawthorne and others. 
. AMERICAN CITIZENS’ HANDBOOK, or Things Every Patriot Should Know. 

A BUDGET OF CHRISTMAS TALES. " Charles Dickens and others. 
10. PARLOR AMUSEMENTS AND SOCIAL ETIQUETTE.  Exceedingly Helpful. 

These TEN elegant BOOKS and the handsome BOOK-CASE with a 
Year’s Subscription to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD (altogether worth over $6), are sent on receipt of only $3. Each Volume, 
Complete i in itself, makes a very Superior CHRISTMAS GIFT, so that all who avail themselves of this Unequalled Offer, Receive 
a “Hie very ATTRACTIVE PRESENTS, in Addition to a Year’s Subscription to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


D Do Not Delay, Act Today or You may be Too Late 


, Only a few months ago we were Actually Compelled to Return Thousands of Orders, that were Receivec 
Sw, T00 Late to Share in one of our Amazing Premium Offers, and we Sound this Timely Warning to Avoid Sore 
Yaa Disappointment. Better Order To-day, even if you do not intend to use it until CHRISTMAS. 


BE HONEY REFUNDEDE Raindm LATE “The Christian Herald 


MUSICAL Epiror. Office in Addition to your POST-OFFICE Address-Also Name of Express Company. 915 to 919 Bible House, New York. 
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St TAMPS. 100 diff., Venezuela,etc.,l0e. Agts. wtd. 5 p.c. 
List free. (. Stegmann, 5941 Cote Brilant Av., St.Louis, Mo. 


STAMP 100 all different, 10 cents; Sheets on ap- 
aS tone at 4 er ct. com, Agents wanted, 
BK. V. du NKINS . Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


HOW TO MAKE A DYNAMO 2 books, 


with working drawings, _ 34 horse-power size. Price lc. 
1 horse-power, 25c. SUBIER PuB. Co., Lynn, Mass. 


CANVAS FOLDING 











Tub fits bather so 2 pails of water 
make submergent bath. Hot bath 
ready inSmin. Wt., 10 lbs. Cat. 
free, Baths or Boats. World's Fair 
Award. ACHE FOLDING BOAT. 
Oe, HIAMISBU RG, OHIO. 


TAMPS! 3 | 300 fine mixed Victoria,Cape of 
G. H., India Janeen. —. with 
fine Stamp Album, ‘only 1 ew 80; p. Price 
List free. Agents wanied at. SO er oant, com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO., 4 Nicholson P1., St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & Conf. Stamps bought. 





















ae i for DR. SCOTT'S beaut 
ELECTRIC CORSETS, 
BELTS. Ete. Sam le free. 
> _guiek 8 gates. erritory 
Gres,  intiotne tion guarantee 


COTT, Room 1, 842 eceauray, New York. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant grow 


Restoring Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. 


Cures ‘eealp diseases & —# potas. 
50ec. and $1.00 at Dru 


WALL PAPER. 


s free from larges Paper concern in U.S. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN "2: Sse" Philada, 


418 Arch St. 


























CEM ECC BEATER. 
i 





Invention of a Boston woman. Adopted by up-to- 
two, 25¢e. 


late Cookin: Benoos,. ven le b yall, site. 5 
NEW I LTY MFG. COMPANY, 2% 


ENGLAND 
Portland St., Dept. Se ‘Scaken — : ae wanted. 


LAUGHING CAMERA, 25c._ 


Splendid Beane sport these’ long Winter | 
evenings. **More fun than a box of 

Monkeys”—or than theatres could | 

show in centuries. No Wenner it | 

sells like wildfire. Be. post-paid. | 
wanted during the next 

few weeks. SHAUGHNESSY BROS., 
Seventh Ave. and 130th 8t., New York. 


CROUP REMEDY. 


The only medicine naowe that will cure Mem 
branous Croup. iy ~g practice of twenty 
years it has never ES cure any kine 
of Croup. Trial ckage by = i, 10 cents. ue 

Dr. BEL 4 ROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N. Y. 


















Fashionable Fur Gift, Zire*.tason's 
most fashionable fur), direct from the 
maker to you. No middleman’s profit. 
Sent prepaid Ly nice box to any address 
in the these pric 8 : 8 inches 

(with ribbon ties), $1.98; 54 
by en phone as llustrat’d), $3.98. 
rned if unsatisfactory. 
J. COOPER. Ballerstein Bidg., Hartford, Ct. 


HE IS ALIVE 


to his own interest, who shoots a Rifle, Pistol, or abet 
Gun, and secures a copy of the IDEAL HAND BOOK, 9 
es of valuable information to shooters. BE RPI 
send for one FREE. Stamps for postage aecept- 
IDEAL * wer 86, T, Ha 
Please mention The Companion. 


BOYS’ OWN TOY-MAKER. 
Tells how to make all kinds of 
Toys, Steam Engines, Photo 
Cameras. Windmills, Micro- 
scopes, Electric felegraphs, 
Telephones, M: nterns, 
Molian Harps, Boats from 
a little rowboat to a full- 
rigged schooner; also 
} Kites, Balloons, Paper 
| Toys, Masks, Card Racks, 
Wagons, Toy a Bow 

and Arrow, 
8, Stiite,. 











an 
able. 5 





Guns, 


Trap 8,and many bs eet things, a ali is maqe piain and 
simple. Illustrated with more than 200 illustrations. 
This Book mugs, Nove sending 10 cts. Also catalogue 

ovelties, and Magic Tricks, Free. 
, 102 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Watches. aye 
BAT 








. 

Blindness Can Be Prevented. 
The Absorption Treatment removes the cause of im- 
wired vision and diseased eyes. It is the most success- 
ul and humane treatment ever devised. Hundreds 

who have been pronounced ne urable have been suc- 
cessfully treated. Pamphlet Free. Read it. 
Address EYE SANFTARIUM, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Free Hooks 
And Eyes 


Send your address on a postal for a 
free sample card of Singer Hooks and 
Eyes— THE HOOK THAT'S FLAT. 


Singer Safety Hook and eye Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 













FINE SUIT $4 oo 
Extra Pants and Cap . 


COMPANION readers all over 
the country are pleased with it. 

Double -breasted Suit, extra 
pants and cap, thoroughly well 
made of good wool cassimere in 
Fall and Winter weights. ~~ 
colors, absolutely fast. 4 te 15 
years. LIVERED FREE. 


LONG CAPE OVERCOAT * 5, °° 


Well-made, warmly lined, two dee} p 
side-pockets chest under cape. 
Outfit and Overcoat to one address 
.»atany Express or Post Office in 
oliday Money refunded 


00, Delivered Free. 
or %8.50, 
this country. 


Makes a sp 
Send order direct to the makers. 
7th Ave. & t Oy St. 


Uf desired. 


POCKET KODAK 














NEW Y 


Shaughnessy Bros,, 


a Cabinet Photo and 50c, and we will return 
the Cabinet — 12 Gem Photos beautifully 
Size 14g x2?4. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

NES, tographer, St. Paul, Minn. 


Money Sé Sayer lc, 


vy hh 


i) @END? 


finished. 
JAY HAY 


st 





small newspaper. Cata- 
resses, type 


maker ELSEY & GO. cous, “Re. from 











’ 
‘Do Not Stammer.”’ 
Write to JoOHNSTON’S PHILADELPHIA, PA., IN- 
STITUTE, for 54page pamphlet on Stammering. 


College, Club, and School Pin. 
STERLING SILVER. 

Any letters if not more than four, in 
one Or two colors of enamel, Sample, 
fy SOC-, one doz., $5.19 6 Katalog of good 

McRAE & KEELER, °™ things jree. 


fy) No. 2x. ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


STUDY AT HOME tion, or advancement in busi- 


ness. We teach ‘Bookkeeping Business 
Forms, 1 penmanship. Arithmetic, Letter Writing, Com- 
mercial Law, Shorthand, etc., by MATL, na thevough, 
ractical way. It gives a successful startin life. Ten 
Years’ mececess. References from every state. See 
adv. in Oct. 17th issne. Catalogue free. Trial Lesson 10c. 
TTON’S COLLEGE, BY 


No. 1 College Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 
he Postage on his Arctic Sock for men 
Recommended by 

















and prepare for a good posi- 





Parker Pa 
women, and ch ohne 
hysicians and nurses for house, c! 
am and sick-room, Only asek for 
rubber boots;it absorbs per. 
spiration. Ask shoe 
dealer, or i 25c, 
withsize, J. Hi. 
Parker, 103 Bed- 
ford St., Boston. Rm 









RmA 


| 


Harmless RUBBER-TIPPED Arrow 


COMPANION. 


295 Stl Sterling Siber 235 fine Brooch Pins. 





1000 


or appropriate at any tim 
most popular style of jewelr 
made. — fap foes 3 or old. 





eut, 
-paid on receipt of 


An acceptable Cisietmes Gift, | 
e. The 


Sent gost rice. de Brunquist % 
Co., ses Main Street, ‘aketiel d, Mass. | 
We warrant every article sold by us exactly as repre- 

eonted. In ordering mention this paper. 





Stamp Collectors ! 


We have something new to offer. It’s worth your while 
to write us. Send name and address for free samples. 
EXCELSIOR STAMP CO., Hoosick FALLs, N. Y. 


“Sounders and Keys and 
all Electrical Su plies.” 
Sounder £ . Com- 
plete out: t: oe ceil ~{ batter 
(5x7), one Ib. e vitriol, 

one J. AE Hy 8... "» 
one instruction book, for #78. 

Send i with the order ; balance 
sent C.0.D. subjecttoinspection. Write for Catalogues. 
I. H. MOSES, 36 So. Water St., Cleveland, O. 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS buy the 


—— 
— -_ 

















A splendid indoor amuse- 
ment, affording heaps of 
fun to - and 


Tht: 8 Over 1,500, 


Post-paid. ELASTIC TIP CO., ove Assets a ned 
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Our « Combination ig 
Su its—extrs Fe a 
5,00 
nodeception. Jfon ded 
wanted. PGoete s ent € OD. You \. 
PUTNAM CLOTHING How on C4 hicago, ? FREE 
The Collar on the 
Makes collapse impossible. 
If your druggist don’t sell them, write to 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
phiet, giving some 
How important it 
et our soft Rubber Rolls, ete. ye are the 
largest Pmaers of Rubber Rolls and Wringers in the 
rant on rolls you ma 
know your Wringer will 
for pamphlet = 
AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, 


Great v: actety of oath. 
er Wette for cata., 
“DAVIDSON” 
Made of Purest Para Rubber. 
[IES WE WILL FREE our unique and 
“Capital, $2,500,000. 
give good service and 
99 Chambers St., New York. 








is 
more 
the 


Collecting Stamps (\;,,7*4° 
teresting than ever when readin latest 
stamp news. Send a postal ca with name 
and address for a copy vo our large 

ample copy 
Weekly Stamp Paper. Sam A pocket 








® ? 
“Tyrian 
No. 85 pisos aoe ovens 


OF NURSING BOTTLE 
If you have never tried 
you one as sample without charge. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
If yours declines to supply you with the 
“Tynan” we will send you one dozen, post- 
paid, for 50 centa. 

We manufacture a full line of 
Druggist’s Rubber Goods. 
Pamphlet“ Worth Reading,” FREE 
TYER RUBBER CO. 
Andover, Mass. 

















Mrs. Sarah E. Bolton’s New Book. 


“Famous Leaders Among Women.” 


Just published. Makes ~% interesting as 
fiction. Mrs. Bolton A - th : Woh moral purpose, 
and her books are uniformly successful. They are be- 
ing ot onre in many schools for supplementary Teaders. 

ully illustrated with Portraits, $1.50. 
For Sale by all Booksellers. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


The $5.0 








EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 


8 hoto and booklet 
amane photo and bool ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





ot e wish , 2 Satednes our Teas 


Sell 50 lbs. 
og earn a Wa Tuam GOLD 
WATCH and CHAIN; 2 Ibs, 


— 


ORATED DINNER SET; 200 Ibs. 
for a LADIES’ BicycLeE (High 
Grade ’%, » phen. tires). Send 
our full address on postal for 
Jatal e and Order —_— 


. BAKE 
~ = Hines. 


Springfield 


ELECTRO MEDICAL BATTERIES. 


all. The most complete one most satisfac- 

oo a aE. quality for the price is e New No. 
ome Battery with Dry Cell. No acids or Tiquids 
—always ready — clean nate; in any position — contains 
all needed appliances. Very convenient and easy to use 
or carr. poens in travelling. ey are very much pre- 
seri by physicians for patients’ use at home—on 
account of their reliability and general excellence. 
Their most remarkable tonie and soothing effects are 
found in treatment of rheumatism, severe headaches, 
sleeplessness, etc. n y express prepaid to any 
pers of United States on receipt of price, #10.00. 

rder through your druggist. 


Dr. Wells’ Electropathic Guide, 


a very useful and ars } Ate pe eetoes with par- 
ticular reference to in the use of 
Electric bags ing 100 10 pace, Miustrated, free to any 
address by mail. J. ‘NELL & COMPANY, 

76 Cortlandt Strect, New York. 

















Earna Gold Watch! | 





‘Beeman’s— 








of 250 different postage-stamps for only 75 cents. 
ag ae sheets to responsible parties. 
Cc. Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. — See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper 


The Perfection of 
anda Chewing Gum 


Deliciows Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send Se. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 
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"For the Seems Circle. For Boys and Girls, : 
For Ev 


The new, ares | - enious * me Block” 
cal Puz: 


“11 BLOCKHEADS.” 


The Talk of the Town. 
Price 15 


COLUMERA TRADING CONCERN, 
165-167 Broadway, New York. 
Bn wanted in every Town. .£a 


Mizpah Valve Nipples 


Cannot Collapse. 


They have a Valve which prevents a 
vacuum. Ribbed inside, so : nat the bit. 
ing of a child cannot oe 

a ridge around the ins 








. 








se them. There 


cannot be drawn so fast as to —— diges- 
tion, while it makes feeding perfectly easy 
for the child. 


No colic from air being eons into 
the stomach, if this nipple is used. 


on request, together with valuable in- 
Sample Free formation ’ for —— and nurses. 
WALTER -F. WARE, 512 Arch 8St., PHILAD , PA. 


WIRRIRIRRIRIRN 


FREE 
PINS 


Send your address on a postal, 
and we vil mail you 
Puritan Pins, and a about 
them, to forever convince you that 
they are the calritee Get dethaed 
American Pin Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
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WORLD’S 
FAIR. 





CATALOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. 
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“Pulls on Like a Boot.” 
the Master Surgical 
Elastic Stocking, 


Knee Cap, Anklet, 
Etc. 







Stay takes the 
strain; 
stretching and tearing. 

Easier to put on and take off 

and more durable than any 

other. Made in thread or 
silk elastic. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
POMEROY CO., 17 Union Sq. (West), N. Y. City. 
(CN. W. Cor. th Street, opposite Tiffany's.) 


A PRESENT FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
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This Beautiful Silver-Plated Knife, Fork and 

Spoon, in satin-lined box,makes most delightful Christ- 
mas Present for a child ; not playthings, buta real service- 
able set for use, and beautiful y engraved. We know of 
nothing else that will give a ae — delight. We 
will send this Beautiful Set for 50 post-paid. This 
offer is made only to introduce our b> fy + new homes. 


of 
BATES & Cco., 100 High Street, ty Mass. 


le of the flare of | 
the nipple so that no child can detach it. | 
The feeding puncture is such that milk | 


thus preventing | 
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ing but wool fabrics. No shoddy 
accor in 
ky line andl samp! orm ene th he 
Patent “Health” ( No. 48) 
Careful mothers buy no other. 
SEND interesting pam- 
interesting points on Wringers. 
When you see our war- @ 
wear well. goad postal & 
FULL OF wee SPARKLE’ AND VIM. 





Promptly relieves distress arising from overeat- 
ing or indigestion, regulates disordered stomachs, 
cures sick-headaches and constipation. 

Children Like It. Adults Praise it. 
Recommended by the Medical profession for over fifty years. 
50c, and $1.00. All Druggists. 








Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than 
belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid- 
neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe 

aan d against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
Fevers. 


Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
it. Permanently curing constipation and its 
effects. 


|‘Mild and Sure. 





The patented | 





Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. Physicians recommend it. 
Millions have found it invaluable. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in 50c. and $1 bottles. 








Accident 


MADE THE 
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Bicycle Famous 


The perfection of skill and scien- 
tific knowledge that made the Rem- 
ington Firearms made the 
Remington Bicycle. 

It led everything in "95—it will 
increase its lead in %. 
New Catalogue ready. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., 
313 Broadway, 
N. Y. CIry. 
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: A Question 
¢ — of Honesty. 
Ad i ! O O ty 


&  World’s Fair! HIGHEST AWARD. Tg 
ig? ST it 

GRANUM} | 
Is not a stimulant, buta; | to oe 


If all agree e~ - ‘ Safe, Reliable, pure and: Is there Anything Better for Him? Not { in 1000! Consequently 
Ae eg ect enke co. | FUNSWEETENED FOOD!) | qisistoensyis aii knmien SBE! an investor will protect him- 

















How many do you suppose can 
tell the value of an old violin? 









































sron should give thanks to= . Wouldn’t it be an advantage to have a good Set of 1f b 
7 21. t Tools in the house? se est by buying from a 
day, what a great shout ‘valuable in Fevers and in for stamp) elisa aout be Tools, Our catalogue (sent house whore guarantee is un- 
e Wor enches, at all prices, assai 2. 
would arise | Both Amer- long continued illness. mae A. STRELINGER & CO., 98-110 Bates 8t., Dement. | An Amstment C6 Vian ot 
icas, Europe, Asia, Africa | ; Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE ! ” at be sent, with privilege of examination, 
‘ im Carle & Sons. New York. us to reliable le in any part of the @ 
and all the islands of the country. ‘aetioafons may be found 4 
seas would be singing in the Timely Warning. 0 ee ‘ 
grand thanksgiving anthem! Rogers LYON & HEALY ? 
es . yi , + 
The English of it would be: 4 The great success of the! Adams & Wabash Sts. 3 
“How good it is to have =’) chocolate preparations of | CHICAGO. 
the strength and beauty of BEF BB the house of WALTER TOS. & the 1847” | pesca 





BAKER & CO. (established 

in 1780) has led to the; Silver Plate 
placing on the market that Wears 
many misleading and . 
' |) 7) unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, 
and wrappers. Walter Baker & Co. 
are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade 
Cocoas and Chocolates on this}; — 
continent. No chemicals are used “elf cur husutedes we oud 
in their manufactures. snatch, not take.’’—PorE. 


5 r, an 
py a Flexible Figer. The E | Consumers should ask for, a d| 
reate: = 
i i ach ic = be sure that they get, the genuine Sd 
ou have 0 is ress £ , 
the cross bar either way & | Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


i fe : a 
turns jist as sou wact it | Walter Baker & Co., Limited, 
to. Faster, stronger, light- Dorchester, Mass. 

bit of know- 

ledge as you go 


er and safer than any & 
through this paper. 


e if you wish Th 
wey the genuine © 66 ‘ 99 
Pe ve eee =< “Storm King 
ers Silverware. . 

"7e. 


Genuine Frieze,wind 
and storm-proof, in 
Navy Blue, Brown or 
Gray. 

Absolutely All Right. 

We make this Ulster and 
back it with a reputa 
tion of 27 years as lead- 
ers in the New York and 
Brooklyn Clothing trade. 
Such a garment as this we 
have sold for $20 

Samples Free. 

Seventy varieties, Ker- 
sey, Beaver and Chinchilla 
Overcoats, all-wool, hand- 
some garments and thor- 
oughly well made, $10, 
$12, $15, $16, $18 and up 

No “bargain ’’ clothing 
made by Baldwin. 

Send for the Catalogue (lilusirated), Samples and 
measurement rules on request. Men’s Suits ®10 to 

30. Overcoats $10 to #35. Boys’ Suits, S3 up. 
soys’ Reefers #4 up. Boys’ Overcoats 5. 


Baldwin the Clothier, 


Fulton and Smith Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


health! How good is 
Scott’s Emulsion!” 


SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed by the 
medical profession for twenty years. (Ask your doc- 
tor.) this i is because it is always palatable—always 
uniform—always contains the purest Norwegian Cod- 
liver Oil and Hypopbospbites. 

Put up in 50 cent and $1.00 sizes. The small size 
may be enough to cure your cough or help your baby. 


“Just as good” 
is never as good as 








Meriden 
Britannia 
Company 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
208 Fifth Ave., NEw YorK. 
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other sled made. A - 
or girl wouldn't ask for a 2 
better Christmas present 
than a 


Flexible | 
Flyer. 


Ask for it at toy and hard- ¢ 

ware stores. 

Write for the book about it, free. 

S. L. ALLEN & CO., © 
thon om ae 












-No matter where you » yes can deal 
elie with BALDWIN. Bstablishe 27 years. 
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{juan et ible 
Collar Cuffs 


TRADE MARK. 
is the name of the perfect 
soap for bath or fine washing. 
There are many good reasons 

















= rT 9 why you should try it, but the @ 
Sanita y Play WATERLOO.” soap itself is greater than them ° 
The popular New Board Game. For young all. At the dealers. Made by . 

Dia er | or old: ovel and Exciting. Price, $1.25. , é sie : 
p IT 1S ONE OF THE The N. K. Fairbank Company, & 
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x 

ICAGO, NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS. Q 
on a The best and most economical Col- 


y 
e lars and Cuffs worn. One Collar equal 
se ; |) to two of any other kind. Not to be 
|@ washed; when one side is soiled, re- 
. verse and afterwards discard. 











Cloth. 














Highest Award World's Fair, 1893. 


? | Our Illustrated Catalogue describing * Innocence. 
Highly | Abroad,” “Chivalry,’”’ “ Napoleon” 
Ab | t, | and 100 others for 2c. stamp. 

sor ‘ hy mony ay “ and ‘* —~ —_ rom,’ oe 
s Cc 7 S Colors for litt op ailec 
Entirely Free | counts soak, “all posal bez ans aie deg Play Well. 
from Starch. . PARKER BROTHERS, *41E™, MASS. 
simile 


h ¢ 
Made absolutely hygienic by ster -§ 
of package. ilization and antiseptic bleach. . . 2 ILLOUGHBY, HILL €-(0. 
Put Up In Hermetically Sealed Bags. § CLARK & MADISON STS. & Bcicacol? WF = 
Bold by Dealers. Write for Sample to $ 00 ° 
39 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 2 15: 


‘Good Enough 


for any aan 
and as satisfactory as 
one costing 


Serviceable, Durable and Inexpensive. 


For 25 Cts. 


10 Collars or 5 pair of Cuffs 


Inclosed in a neat box and mailed post-paid 
to any address on receipt of price. Choice 
of six styles as described in this illustration 

Mention size and style by name — Angelo, 
Dante, Raphael, Murillo, Tasso and Clerical. 








Fac- 


Sample Collar and pair of Cuffs, 6 cents. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 


“ Nothing Heavy about Crescent Bicycles.” 24 Exchange Pi., Boston. 77 Franklin St., New York. 





COPYRIGHT, 1895, BY 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 



















Demand for Crescent Bicycles during 
the present season has been unprecedented— 
coming from all parts of the world — every 
| wheel sold has been a perpetual advertisement 
| of Crescent quality. 
| The latest improvement to the Bicycle in 
material used, in pattern or in the machinery 
| for manufacture is added to the Crescent just 
| as soon as it’s proven to be practical. 





three times the 
price... 





He who tries to study law 
without a capable guide and instruc-| 
tor is groping in the dark. He needs! 
light as to what books to study and 
in what order, and he needs explana- 
tions and helps with each book. 


POPPA ALLL LDL 
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capable guide is one who is compe- ( When you buy a 
mt as ap instructor. Many men 
know the law but are not good teach- 
ers. Through this school you can 
on —— in \~ law without {oO Fri 
ving your ( | ) 
the direction of com tent. instruc: 4 = oa r e S € 
rs who are if 
to ‘direct students in home study. ) Ulsters | 
beara ne iethat ay § are justly celebrated, for “Sky-High”’ 
7 , “What! Cornus and Bunions all gone’ 
> SOFT | you get a wheel fresh from the factory with all | “Yes, Jam Ji appy to say, through the merits of HAN 
the a 4b — sien ‘ WARM | the la 4 SON’S' CORN VE I can now walk with ease.’ 
and a eatese | bee of 40 testimonials 2 DURABLE test improvements and fully guaranteec ’ 
pases , COMFORTABLE | the largest Bicycle manufacturers in the world. HANSON’S 
THE spnagee CORRESPONDENCE — “e * MAGIC 
SCHOOL OF Law, ee ee eee 
. [Oesartment 3, S, Detroit, Michigan. ¢ lague muntied Ges. CORN SALVE. 

wa 5 ‘¢From our own reat Tailor- ; WESTERN WHEEL W ORKS, If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
CaN S20] | es F tt Eg NS 

DECC EREVES, cH ate BY) § Shops to your back. actory : Chicago, Every box is warranted to cure ‘or money eee 

ma ( 





| Eastern Branch: 35 Barclay St., New York. Price 15 and 25 Cents. 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single may =A issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 


should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter, All postmasters are 


required to register letters whenever requested to | 


do 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 


and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








GALL-STONES. 


Gall stones vary much in size and appearance, 
although their composition is practically uniform. 
While many surgeons believe that the formation of 
gall-stones takes place only in the gall-bladder, it 
is true that many operations upon the liver itself 
have disclosed their presence in that organ. Per- 
haps it may be said that the seeds of the gall-stones 
are found in the liver and pass thence into the gall- 
bladder, where they are retained and gradually 
increased in size by fresh deposits. 

Catarrh of the liver or acute jaundice seems to 
be a frequent cause of gall-stones. 

The pain connected with the passage of gall- 
stones is paroxysmal in character, and for the 
most part appears to arise from the right lower 
edge of the ribs, radiating thence over the abdomen 
and shoulder. The attacks usually come on sud- 
denly when the person is quite well, and end by 
causing vomiting or a feeling of nausea. The 
vomiting leads to relaxation, and if the gall-stone 
be small it may pass on and thus end the attack. 

Jaundice is also present, and increased to a 
marked degree after each paroxysm. At the 
moment of the passage of the stone the body is 
seized with ague-like chills, with alternate fever- 
spells and profuse sweating. 

The danger of gall-stones lies not only in the 


exhaustion which is due to the excruciating pains, | 
and which may amount to complete and even fata) | 


collapse, but the presence of the stone itself may 
cause an irritation which will develop into abscess 
of the liver, or perforation of the intestine, and 
peritonitis. 

The immediate relief from the terrors of a gall. 
stone should be entrusted alone to the family 
physician. He will give an appropriate sedative, 
or advise operation as the case demands. 

But these who are subject to the disease can do 
much in the way of hygienic treatment by abstain- 
ing diligently from all rich and fatty food, and 
from stimulants, by indulging in proper exercise 
regularly, and by the avoidance of belts and other 
constrictions of clothing; indeed the majority of 
cases of gall-stones occur in women, and undoubt- 
edly arise largely from tight lacing. 

During the paroxysm of pain, cloths wrung out 
of hot water and laid over the abdomen, and the 
use of hot drinks may be employed with advantage. 


——~oe — 


A SIMPLE GAME. 


A game which is both amusing and instructive, 
and which can be played without pencil, paper or 
paraphernalia of any sort, has been enjoyed by a 
party of bright young people at a summer boarding. 
house. 4 

The game is simply this: One member of a com- 
pany—which may consist of any number of people 
from two upward—is to give out in their proper 
order the first three letters of a word which he has 
in his mind, and which the company are to guess. 
For instance, he may have in his mind the word 
calamity, in which case he announces, “I think of a 
word which begins c.a-].” 

As fast as one of the others thinks of a word 
beginning with those letters, he presents it orally 
for approval. There is no method in the group of 
guessers as to the order in which they speak, so 
that whenever two people hit upon the right word 
simultaneously, both receive credit for it, in case 
they announce their guesses at the same moment. 

The difficulty and interest of the game are much 
increased by placing a limit upon the number of 
letters which the word shall contain. The party of 
young people referred to above limited the number 
to eight. This of course makes it more difficult to 
find a word which will puzzle the guessers. 

Two prizes are usually assigned—one to the 
person who guesses the largest number of words 
correctly, and the other to the one who has given 
the greatest number of words which have puzzled 
the guessers for five minutes or more. 
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Although no proper names and no obsolete words | The throat.—“rown's Bronchial Troches” relieve | 
are allowed, and words likely to be unknown to the | ll Throat troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- | 3 > ‘ 
one shouldn’t have just as stylish 


average intelligent reader are generally excluded, | 
there are sure to be many puzzlers in the course of | 
an evening. } 
Occasionally a simple word, whose first three | 
letters are accompanied by a deprecating, “Of | 
| course you'll all guess this in a second,” proves a | 
| stumbling-block for ten minutes. This is often | 
| caused by the fact that the first three letters of the 
| word do not give a correct idea of the pronunciation | 
| of its first syllable to the hearer. | 
“B-e-a” puzzled a group of bright people who | 
were much amused when it at last appeared that | 
“beau” had been in the propounder’s mind. “C-a-n,” 
after much guessing, elongated into “canoe,” and 
“p-ur” into “purity.” The shortest and most 
ordinary words often prove the most puzzling, 
owing to some peculiarity of their formation. 





YOUTHFUL HEROINES. 


One need not be a boy in order to be brave. The 
West lately had two very heroic episodes within a 
few days of each other, and in each case the 
“hero” was a heroine, and a very small) heroine at 
| that. 


At Grand pe pes Minnesota, Gertie Anderson, 
| eight years old, saved the lives of two score of 
| people. She was picking strawberries beside the 
| railroad track, which runs near some subterranean 
lakes, the precise location of which had never been 
known, and which were not ‘or as dangerous. 

A passenger-train passed the child, and almost 
immediately after, she was horrified to see two 
hundred feet of the track disappear under water. 
The regular train was due in a short time, and the 
child, realizing the danger, ran down the road and | 
waved her sunbonnet when the train came into 
sight. Fortunately the engineer saw the signal and 
stopped the train just in time. The passengers | 
made up a purse on,the spot for their brave little 
deliverer, who, child-like, was so frightened when | 
all was over that she had fo be earried to her home. 

In San Francisco the baby daughter of the captain 
of a steamer fell from the wharf into the water. 
Little Katie O’Connell, nine years old, saw the 
baby fall, and plunged in after it. 

She oes the little one’s skirts, and clung with 
the other hand to the pier until help came, when 
she was taken out almost exhausted. The grateful 
father had a gold medal made for the little girl 
who saved his ~~ - 

The coolness and courage of these children shows 
that these qualities may be developed very early 
in life, and in girls as well as in boys. 





INCONGRUOUS FRIENDS. 


A pretty story of affection between a cat and a 
rat comes from the shores of Lake Ontario by way 
of the New York World. A farmer, who is also a 
shopkeeper, found a nest of rats in pulling down 
an old shed, and one of two baby rats stole into a 
pocket of his coat. It seemed so helpless and 
trustful that he could not bear to kill it, and kept it 
as a pet, feeding it with meat and cheese, which it 
took from his hand. 


Its life was in constant danger from the cat, and 
to save it he put it into a large wire cage. By and 
by the cat grew accustomed to its presence, and 
finally the farmer one day put the cat also into the 
cage. It made one or two half-hearted attempts to 
catch the rat, and then lay down and went to sleep. 

The upshot of the matter was that the two animals 
became fast friends. Now they fairly live together. 
By day they wander in company about the house 
and op. or lie side by side in the show window, 
where the strange sight attracts much attention. 

They are very jealous of each other. If any one 
pets the cat, the rat runs about squeaking with 
anger. If the rat is the favored one, the cat in its 
turn bristles and complains. If they get separated 
for any at length of time they are sure to be 
soon looking for each other, and sometimes when 
they meet they fairly dance for joy. 





WATCHES OF MERIT. 

The distribution of medals for brave and worthy 
acts in the military service is a European custom 
which the Japanese have adopted, along with many 
other Western usages, but they have adopted it 
with a modification which shows the practical side 
of the Japanese nature. 


Instead of giving medals of merit, the Japanese 
government gives watches of merit. Purchasing 
for the purpose some excellent gold and silver 
watches of a special make and form in Switzerland, 
it has had the cases inscribed in accordance with 
the grade of the medal, and the service performed 
by each individual. These watches are presented 
in lieu of medals. 

Having an intrinsic use, and being at the same 
time ingenious and novel objects to the Japanese, 
they are highly prized for themselves as well as on 
account of their value as memorials and tokens of 
patriotic service. 


HE HAD TRAVELLED. 

A Western gentleman, whose business had 
brought him to New York, took a run over into 
Connecticut to see the neighborhood—in Windham 
County—where his father and mother had lived in 
their childhood. 


In his ancestral town, as the Hartford Times tells 
the story, he accosted a venerable rustic of seventy. 
five or eighty years, who proved to be just the 
person to answer the visitor’s many inquiries. As 
the conversation proceeded, the Western man said: 
, “And I suppose you have always lived around 
here?” 

“Oh no,” answered the native, “I was born two 
miles from here.” 


LOST DELIGHT. 


There are some pleasures which are inexpensive 
but satisfying, particularly to the childish mind. 


“Oh,” exclaimed Marjorie Manson, as the dessert 
came on, “how I wish you had told me this morning, 
mamma, that you were going to have ice-cream for 
dinner!” 

“Why, what difference would it have made?” 
inquired Mrs. Manson. 

“Oh, lots!”. said Marjorie, with a sigh. 
have expected it all day, then!” 


“I could 


“PAPA,” said a little girl at Thanksgiving time, 
“TI know just exactly what I shall ask you for when 
Christmas comes.” 

“What is it?” asked her father. 

“Oh, I’m not going to tell you. 
lovely surprise to you!” 


I want it to be a 


“O JOHNNY, look at those trousers!” said a little 
voy’s mother. “Yeth’m; I thet down on the grath, 
an’ thum of the paint tomed off.”—Chicago Record. 














where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 











: For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acia Phosphate. 


Dr. H/M. Hartow, Augusta, Me., says: 
“I regard it as one of the best remedies in 
all cases in which the system requires an 
acid and a nerve tonic.”’ 


= B.& H. 


Best in Every Particular. 

















Our Lit 


and our other lines of Goods, 
Gas and Electric Fixtures, Art 
Metal Goods, ete. 





Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 
Philadelphia. 





Asthma Sufferers ! 


When people talk like this does it not 
mean something for you ? 
Dear Dr. Haves: 

I feel so happy over the results of yourtreatment. I had 
Asthma for thirty years. I took your medicines nine weeks 
and it made’a new man of me. I have had no Asthma since 
your treatment, which was three years ago. I work all the 
time and am full of life and energy. 
the world, ‘‘I once was dead, but now I live. 

JOHN HOLLOWAY, Smyrna, Tenn. 
u@~2,000 others whom you can consult as to the results of 
our constitutional treatment for Asthma. Send name for free 

book and examination blank to DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


tle Book FREE, | 
telling more about the Lamp, | 


I feel like shouting to 


HERE’S no reason in the world why 


dresses in prints as in 
wools. 

This is one of the 
beautiful new 


Cashmere 
Effects 

that will be so 
fashionable this 
Fall, and al- 
though it looks 
like an expensive 
fabric it is a 
print — one of 

Mt a the 

~ 4 
Simpson Prints. 
The patterns in Simpson’s new 
'“Cashmere Effects” follow the latest 
| French styles both in color and design, 
|an entire novelty being an all over- 
| braided effect in black and white which 


is one of the handsomest prints ever 
| produced. 







In buying prints it is always well to remem- 
| ber that ** you can’t get anything better than 
| Simpson’s.”’ They wash perfectly, are abso- 
lutely fast in color, and do not have the cheap 
appearance of ordinary prints. 























and harmless. A delicate, invisible 


Druggists and Fancy 
J. A. POZZONI 





Santas 





FAIR AT SIXTY. 


Use POZZONI’S Complexion Powder first and always. 
Standard for over Thirty Years, and is more popular to-day than ever before. 


POZZONI'S Powder 


is the Ideal Complexion Powder — beautifying, refreshing, cleanly, healthful 


A Handsome Scovill’s Gold Puff Box given FREE with each Box of Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder by all 
Goods Dealers everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 50c. by 


PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. 


onneene. | 
=| 















Has been the 


protection to the face at all seasons. 


Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


























HAUTHAWAY’S 





- Ideal Dressing 





7 


Dressing.’”’ 


leather. 


Ladies’ and Children’s 
SHOES. 
The Only Dressing in the World that positively does 


Special.— If you cannot get it in your town 
we will send a Sample Bottle (full-sized), 
express paid, for 35 cents. 


Our Patent Leather and.. »* 
. . Russet Leather Polish 


are the Best in the World and absolutely harm- 
less. Take no other if you would save your 
shoes from cracking. 


All Dealers sell them, or a Box of either will 
be sent by mail for 15 cents im stamps. 


Cc. L. HAUTHAWAY & SONS. 
346 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR 





not contain Ammonia and 


Positively Does Contain Oil. Try it! 
See what the State Assayer of Mass. says: 


To C.L. HAUTHAWAY & SONS, 
Gentlemen:—I have examined a sample of the ‘Ideal 

I find it contains oil, and does not contain naphtha, 
turpentine, ammonia, acids or other substances injurious to 
Respectfully, 


Boston, Mass. 


S. P. SHARPLES. 





























NOVEMBER 28, 1895. 

















“ Chautauqua” 
Reclining Chair. 


It can be adjusted to any position, and changed at will by the | 
occupant while reclining. A synonym of luxurious ease and com- 
It is built of oak, polished antique finish, with beautifully | 


fort. 
grained three-ply veneer back. The seat, head a 
upholstered with silk plush in crimson, old red, 
old gold, blue or olive, as desired. It is very stror 
simple in construction. Fully guaranteed. 


“ Chautauqua” 





Banquet 


Solid Brass 
throughout, 
gold lac- 
quered.Cen- 
tral Draft 
Burner and 
all the lat- 
estimprove- 
ments. Device for light- 
ing without removing 
shade or chimney. 
Onyx column, 






tal, 33¢ in. in diameter. 

Height, 30 in. Open- 
work fount. It has a 
beautiful, rich All Silk 
16-inch Shade, with 8- 
in. lace flounce. Most 
fashionable and taste- 
ful shape. Your choice 
of colors,—red, pink 
blue, yellow, old gold 
or lemon. 


Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 
30 days before bill is due. 





After Trial you—the consumer—pay 
the usual retail value of the Soaps only. 
All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in 
a valuable premium. The manufacturer 
alone adds Value; every middleman 
adds Cost. The Larkin idea saves you 
half the cost—saves you half the regular 
retail prices. Thousands of readers of 
this paper know these facts. 





“Chautauqua” Book Case. 





Adjustable Shelves. Bevel French Plate Mirror. 


It is five and one-half (534) teet high, three (3) 
feet wide and eleven ge inches deep. Five 
shelves. Every exposed part is made of Solid 
Oak. Has a brass rod and rings for curtains. 


he 


Rocker and | 





6 in. | 
long ; Onyx ball pedes- | 





TO BE A USER OF 
“Sweet Home” Soap 


is a proof of wise economy and progressive thought. Forehanded, 
thrifty people pay us in one sum—$10.00—once a year, for the year’s 
family supply of Soaps. Asa result they obtain besides their full 
supply of Soaps, the entire benefit of the saving of middlemen’s 
profits,in a valuable premium, which, if purchased from a retail 
dealer, would itself cost $10.00. Neither the dealer from whom you 
would buy your Soaps, nor the one from whom you would buy the 
article we offer as a premium, can increase in any way the value 
| of the goods, but each must have a profit if you employ their ser 
vices as middlemen. If you buy direct from us—the manufacturer 
—the several profits and expenses of retail dealer, jobber, trav 
elling salesmen, etc., are all saved, and accrue to you. Only those 
already our customers—and they are everywhere, ready to endorse 
us—realize the possibilities that ten dollars offer when wisely used 
in co-operation with the ten dollars from each of fifty thousand 
other people through a marvellously perfect and unique organiza- 
tion, that supplies daily necessities direct from factory to family. 


nd foot rests are | 
tobacco brown, 
ng and perfectly | 


writing bed 24 
Drop 





Silver Tea Set. 


A place for materials and all 
the accessories under lock and 
key, away from the children. 

Avery broad and roomy top, 
23 x 46, 2534 inches high. Drawer 
underneath the top, with com- 
partments for thread, thimbles, 
scissors, buttons, hooks and 
eyes, yarns, etc. A deeper 
drawer (514 inches) for the pat- 
terns, and a very deep drawer 
(8inches) for the sewing in hand. 
Each is 18 inches long and 1444 
inches wide. A handsome Solid 
Oak, varnished and hend-rub- 
bed, compact piece of furniture. 
The extension leaf drops down 
at the side of the cabinet when 
economy of space is desired. 


TEA Port (2}g 
pints), SUGAR 
BOWL, SPOON 
HOLDER and 
CREAM PITCH- 
ER. Spoon and 
Cream Pitcher 
are gold lined. 

This Set re- 
tails at jewel- 
fy ers’ for $10.00. 

For ualit 
of oneds po 
beauty of de- 
sign they are 
unsurpassed 
by any triple- 
plated ware. 
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* You Must Have Soap - | 


It is an absolute necessity —the only question is where you shall buy it; we make | 
it a decided object for you to buy of us—direct from the factory to the family. 


We give you 64 9 | 
Frag =:- SWECT HOME o0dp 
Your Choice of Beautiful Premiums. 


Combination 
Box of 

Our Soaps are sold entirely on their merits, with a guarantee of purity. Thousands 

of families use them, and have for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 





Infallible Preventive of dandruff. 


Unequaled for washing ladies’ hair. for $ I 0.00. 
to 


The list, except ‘‘ Sweet Home,” is subject to such change as you wish tomake. You may proportion the Boraxine, 
Toilet Soaps, etc., as you wish, or omit all else and receive 170 Bars of ‘‘ Sweet Home"’ Soap. 
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Our Great Combination Box. : 

” 

= — “* SWEET HOME’ SOAP ° $5.00 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP a ae 5 t 

to last > famil » full \ 

peat raft inundey aba Household pur 1 BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME 30 

poses nas no superior. > roe Md . 

W BARS WHITE WOOLEN Soar... 701 JAR MODUJESKA COLD CREAM, a 

f : 1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER .  .25 * 

9 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full ibs.) .90 Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, * 

« An unequaled laundry luxury. sweetens the breath. ie 

1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP. .60 1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET 20» 

Exquisite for ladies and children. 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP lo * 

A matchless beautifier. — - 

* 1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP . 30 THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 

1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP 25 PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL . .  . $10.00 ( | 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . .25 $20.00 » | 

1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP 45 All (You get the Premium * 

» 
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. 
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Seth Thomas Mantel Clock, 















Strikes Hours and 
Half Hours. 


Eight-Day 
Cathedral Bells. 





BEAUTIFUL ADAMANTINE ENAMEL CASE, made by a patented process. Very highly polished and 

| soclosely resembles black and variegated marble that THE EYE CANNOT DISTINGUISH IT FROM MARBLE 
Ornamented with artistic bronze gold pillars and trimmings. It is much handsomer than our engrav- 
ing can illustrate it. Measures, length, 16% in.; width, 64 in.; height, 11 in. Dial is 5 in. in diameter ; | 
is gilt (or white, if preferred) with black Arabic numerals. Guaranteed a reliable timekeeper. | 
made by the most celebrated makers in America, and can hardly be told by an expert from a 
genuine marble clock. It will last a lifetime. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Write your order like this TO-DAY, while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: | 
| “You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap, with | 
| extras, etc., and the.... sapaaehetteks , upon your own conditions, viz. : } 


If after thirty days’ trial I find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and the Premium 
entirely satisfactory to me and as represented, I will remit you $10.00 ; if not, I will notify you | 
— are subject to your order and you must remove them, making no charge for what 

ave used.”’ 


| I oth aiaritas sic Thain Vikas debe onan cn os appsealoedoddaendmeanibaeiebaendiod ceed sign Us paste tu doxplaalnidas 
Occupation.... Street No... 
Post-Office State 

| 

| 


Betav. 1875 incor.1802. | THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y.. 


“ Chautauqua” 
Desk. 


Most Popular Desk Made. 


Number in use exceeds any 
other one article of 
furniture. 


Has gladdened half a mil- 
lion hearts. Solid Oak through- 
out, hand-rubbed finish. 
handsome carvings. 
5 feet high, is 2% 
i inches deep 
leaf closes and locks. 
A brass rod for curtain. 


arkin Idea. 


Very 
It stands 
feet wide, 








“ Chautauqua ” 


Oil Heater. 





o] 

© 

i 

3 
c > 
wv S 
Height, 31 in a 5 
Diam. of Drum, 8 \ “ © £ & 
o o 
Weight, . 12 1bs 8 a cy 
Ee = 
slice 5% ° 
a i 
° 
b> = 
_ Heats a large room vel ® 
in coldest weather, 8 4 
will quickly boil a = ‘ 

kettle or fry a steak. 4 





Very large Central 
Draft, Round Wick 
Brass Burner, heavy 
embossed Brass Oil 
Fount, richly nickel 


plated. Holds one 
gallon, which burns 
12 hours. Handsome 
Russia Iron Drum. 
Removable Top. 
Unites every good 
quality approve: to 
date. Endorsed by Physicians. 
ed 


Booklet Handsomely Mlustrating all Premiums 
sent on request. 


_—_—————_s 


Many People prefer to send cash with 
order — it is not asked — but if you remit 
in advance, you will receive in addition 
to all extras named a nice present for the 
lady of the house, and shipment day after 
order is received. Your money will be 
refunded without argument or comment 
if the Box or Premium does not prove 
all expected. We guarantee the safe 
delivery of all goods. 





“ Chautauqua ” 
Onyx and Brass Table. 





The Mexican Onyx Top is 9x9 inches and sets 
within a very elaborate open-work cast band. The 
Empire style legs are solid brass tubes. The 
lower shelf is alsoof Onyx, 5x5 inches, surrounded 
by anopen-work casting. The table is very strong 
indeed, holding any weight you would ever put 
upon it. All brass work is gold finished and lac- 
quered, and will not tarnish, ever preserving its 
rich appearance. Height, two feet, seven inches. 
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SANTA CLAUS. — “ Well, I shall be satisfied if all my people get an Autoharp for a Christmas Present!”’ 








HIS will be an Autoharp Christmas. The 
instrument, ‘‘ Easy to Play”’ 
perfect satisfaction. 


reason 
and ‘‘ Rasy to Buy.’’ 





is threefold: the Autoharp is a thoroughly musical 





You want a musical instrument that will give you 
If the Autoharp does not satisfy you you may return 


You want a musical instrument that can be easily mastered, and without a teacher. The Autoharp will 
permit you to play popular music, Operas, Hymns, Waltzes, Marches or College Songs almost at sight. ‘Too 
much cannot be said about the fasy to Play’’ of the Autoharp. You 


also want a musical instrument which is 
Style 2 3-4. Two keys, F and C, Style 2 7-8. Two keys, F andC with 
allowing beautiful modulation. It has the relative Minors, allowing many 
twenty-three strings and five bars, pro- most beautiful modulations and musical 
ducing the following five chords: C, F effects. 





it and we will return your 
money. 









Has twenty-eight strings, seven 
and Bb Major, and C bars, producing the following seven 
Its chords: C, F and Bb Major, CandG Seventh 
D and A Minor. In appearance same as 
2%. The size, however, 


and G Seventh. 
appearance is handsome —imitation 
ebony bars and bar supports, forming 
a contrast to the light redwood sound- 
ing-board It measures 1834 inches long 
by 10 inches wide. Packed in a nice 
box, including instruction book contain- seriously considered. Packed in a nic« 
music, a music rack, imitation tortoise-shell pick, ing twenty-four pieces of music, « 
brass spiral pick, and a tuning key. Price, $5.00. brass spiral pick, and a tuning key 











is larger, meas 
uring 20 inches long and 1144 inches broad 
This gives more volume, and as it has more 
strings and chord bars, should be 

)OX 





very 

including instruction book contain- 

ing twenty-two pieces of 4 music rack, imitation tortoise-shell pick, 
Price, $7.50. 





‘‘Easy to Buy.’’ The Autoharp is delivered anywhere in the United States where there is an Express Office, FREE, if 
purchase money is sent with order. All you have to do to get an Autoharp wherever you are, is to write a letter, 
place in it your order, and money (if money, register it)— preferably a Post-Office Money-Order or Draft, and mail 
ittous. But ‘‘ Easy to Buy’’ means also that the Autoharp can be purchased at a popular price. The two most 
popular styles are the 234 and 27, and are described above. No Christmas Present for the money can give you 
; N and your friends so much real pleasure, and pleasure, too, that increases all through the year, as the Autoharp. 


“How the Autoharp Captured the Family” (a Catalogue beautifully illustrated) sent for the asking. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, Dept. A, ro East 13th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE, 38 East roth Street. 
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